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A LITTLE STARTLED EXCLAMATION BROKE THE ‘STILLNESS, AND THE FIGURE CAME SWIFTLY FORWARD. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
TOWER 


(NOVELETTE] 
(PART ONE.) 


CHAPTER I. 

em ALBRAITH CASTLE is in H— 
shire—a fine old, greystone build- 
ing, which has been the home of 
the Earls of Galbraith since Nor- 
Spewiee man William came over the seas 
with his victorious host of warriors, and took 
the lands from the conquered Saxons to bestow 

them on his own favourite followers. 
Many years have passed since then.. The 
suns of many summers, the winds of many 
wtaters, have beaten on the old grey walls, 


onan 


| 





and turreted keep, but the Castle has bravely | 
withstood the test of time; and now, by the 
addition of another wing, and various modern | 
improvements, it can hold its own, for com- | 
fort, with any residence in the United King- | 


om. 

On this December day—close upon Christ- | 
mas—it looks bleak and dismal enough out- | 
side, for a hard frost has set in ; the sky is like | 
blue steel, the ponds are all frozen, the ground | 
is hard and crisp beneath the tread, and the | 
trees in the park are silhouetted against the | 
sky like delicate dark lacework, each tiny twig | 
showing up with perfect distinctness. 

A few missel thrushes are hopping disconso- | 
lately about on the look-out for food, and a | 
robin, perched on an evergreen, is trilling out | 
a melancholy little song, that breaks melodi- | 


ously on the frosty silence, | 


Indoors the scene is very different. A group 
of ladies are assembled in the morning-room 
drinking tea out of fragile cups of Dresden 
china, and looking all more or less picturesque 
in their bright velvet or plush gowns, adorned 


| with delicate lace, and dainty ribbon bows. 


A’ huge fire of scented logs burns on the 
hearth, and casts ruddy shadows upon the rich 
appointments of the room; big pots of flowers 
(brought in from the conservatory fresh every 
morning) are blossoming on tables and stands, 
and an immense c stal bowl, full of violets, 
fills the air with the sweetness of their per- 
fume. 

At a small table, in front of the silver tea 
equipage, sits the Countess of Galbraith—a 
young widow of about thirty, fair-haired, and 

atrician looking, and by her side is the well- 

nown beauty, Lady Cecile Craven—a girl of 
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nineteen or twenty summers, with the bluest 
of blue eyes, the sunniest of golden hair, and 
the most lovely, kissable mouth that it was 
ever man’s lot to look upon! i 

“ What a bother it is!" she was saying, ve 

pathetically to the Countess. “What shall 
you do?” . 
“ I’m sure I don’t know,” rejoined Lady Gal- 
braith. “I suppose I shall have to upset all 
the arrangements I have made, for of course 
the poor girl must have somebody to meet her 
at the station.” 

“What is your difficulty?” asked « tall 

young man, sauntering up at that moment, and 
addressing the hostess. “I can see from your 
face that you are in some sort of dilemma, and 
perhaps—who knows?—I may be able to give 
you some help.” 
““Tm afr if not. My trouble is beyond 
your assistance, Bertie, otherwise I should 
have confided in you before. After all, it is not 
so very bad,” she added, laughing. “ The fact 
is, I’m expecting Blanche’s new governess this 
evening, and I intended to send the dog-cart 
to meet her at the station. All the other car- 
riages will be in use, you know, because of the 
ball at Holthorpe ; and now Barnes has just 
sent in to say fhat the brown mare has sprained 
her leg, and he is afraid to drive the chest- 
nut.” - 

“TH drive the chestnut,” returned Captain 
Chariton, quietly, “and Pll meet the gover- 
ness. There! Now are you satisfied?” 

“Bub you are going to Holthorpe!” ¢x- 
claimed Lady Cecile, “and the governess does 
not arrive until eight o'clock, just when, you 
will be dressing!” STs 

* Just when I should be dressing if I were 
going to the bail,” he correct ad; “but, as it 
happens, I'am not, consequently 1 shallbe at 
liberty.” 

‘ Not going to the-ball!” repeated the Coun- 
tess, in surprise.” “ Why not?” » =o rab 

“Because Adeline is. not welb-.cnough,, or 
fancies she is not well enough, to go,.amd I 
can hardly leave her.” 5 aes 

“What onsenre , Cecile extieimed; while 
Lady Galbraith ed +: : ; 

} eallg do not see the necessity. .Adeline 
is not! saior il, and she has hér maid. 
Stil,” breaking df abraptly, of course, you 
kitow: bestj and youmust do as you please 

* Thank you!” he retutned, bowing gravely. 
“fn that dase I will dof fie" noma! 
escorting Your governess back te the Castle, 
anid I as areward:for my benevolence 
oho tady twill turn, out ‘to be young and 
prétty. It-is the least return she can make 

e 2 '? a 


me; te 

“ The very least,” acqiiesded \Cetile. .“ Bat” 
-~turning laughingly to Lady Galbraith—‘“do 
you think it will be quite proper to allow Oap- 
tain Charlton to chaperon the governgiat We 
are all aware of his propensities, and who 
knows but':what, before their return to «the 
Castle,~he: may have turned the poor girl's 
head, fot ever and aye by his wicked compli- 
ments?” 

“You‘ate too bad, Lady Cecile! I have 
never paid you any compliments.” 

“ Because I would not give you the chance.” 

“No; for the much better reason that per- 
fection is beyond the reach of compliment.” 

“Listen to him!” Lady Cecile cried, still 
laughing, and holding up her finger in arch re- 
buke: “He is absolutely incorrigible. I really 
think, Lady Galbraith, that he ought to 
be prevented from going to the station.” 

“But I have no alternative,” sighed the 
Countess. “The chestnut is the only horse 
available, and nothing would induce Barnes to 
drive him, so that Bertie is a ‘pis aller.’ 
Besides,” ‘she added, in a different tone, and 
with a kindly glance at the handsome young 
soldier, “I think I can: trust him, especially 
when he knows that the governess is an orphan 
-—quite friendless, and alone in the world.” 

Charlton made no reply; and just then the 
trid were joined by a tall, dark man of nearer 
thirty—handsome, but grave, and more sedate 
than his years seemed to warrant. This was 
the Honourable Ronald Galbraith, the younger 





brovner of the late Earl, and guardian of his 
only son, the present boy Earl. 

As he came up the faintest possible flush 
drifted into Lady: Cec‘le’s cheek, and for a 
moment her long, fringed lids drooped, then 
she raised her blue eyes to his. 

“Have you altered your mind, Mr. Gal- 
braith, and decided on going to the ball to- 
night?” she asked, taking up a screen of 
ostrich feathers so as to shield her face from 
the blaze of the fire. 

He hesitated for a moment before replying. 

“TI think not, Lady Cecile. Balls, as you 
know, are not in my line,” 

The girl's scarlet lips curved into a half- 
annoyed pout. 

“{ suppose you mean you despise them, and 
think we, who go to them, mere frivolous but- 
terflies, fit for nothing else.” 

“ Indeed,” Ronald Galbraith responded, with 
a slight smile, “I think nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, I énvy you your power of 
enjoyment, and wish I could emulate it.” 

“There is no reason why you shouldn't.” 

He sighed. and looked into the fire without 
mplyi .  "Dhere was something strangely sub 
due abd quiet about him that frequently made 
people wonder whether his life held some secret 
trouble, which had sapped his youth, and made 
him old before his time. Cecile often found 
herself speculating on the possibility, and per- 
haps this accounted for the interest she took in 


im. i. 

“Will nothing tempt you?” she-said ‘pre- 
sently, very softly-——her voice lowered so that 
he only heard the words, “ Suppose—someone 
——very much wished you to go, what. should 
you say?” } 

“It would depend on who the ‘someone’ 
was,” ‘he rejoined,. promptly ; and then,, after 
a slight hesitation, gepaete a step nearer, and 
bent his head closer to hers. “Do you mean, 
Lady Cecile, that.my going or remaining away 
is of the’, smallest’ ‘possible moment. to— 
you?” 

Again those long curly lashes swept her 

k. When pte rf them, there wae @ 
spice of coquetry in her glance. 

i not.say that, Mr. Galbraith.” 

“No; bub-L fancied—I hoped—that you 
might have meant it.” 
¢- looked at her eagerly, and it was strange 
how pempletely hhis face altered under the in- 
flueriee. of the new expression upon it.) He 
was @nimated—-hopeful—younger by ten. years 
thatthe had been five minutes ago. 

Cecile remained silent. A coquette to her 
finger-tips, she’ would have been untrue to her 
traiming if she had let him see what she really 
felf sfand yet the presence of Ronald Galbraiti 
affected her too deeply to allow her to practise 
upon him. those pretty little. feminine wiles 
which. she would" have had no, scruples in 
showing off to any other man. 

“I beg your pardon,” Galbraith said, draw- 
ing -back, with a shadow of constraint im his 
tone.. “Iam. afraid I have been led away by 
my vanity into imagining a very absurd thing. 
My presence or absence at Holthorpe to-night 
cannot possibly make the slightest difference 
to you—-and I was a fool for thinking other- 
wise.” 

“Were you?” Lady Cecile said. “I’m not 
so sure about that”—and then. without look- 
ing to see how he received this declaration, 
she sprang up with the lightness of a bird, and 
ran across the room to the recess of the 
window, holding back the drapery with one 
hand, while she’ gazed down on the terrace 
below, where two or three of the male visitors, 
who had just returned from a day’s shooting, 
were holding a final colloquy with the game- 
keeper regarding the next day’s arrange- 
ments. 

Presently the door of the morning-room 
was opened, and a head thrust inside. 


**May we come in, Lady Galbraith?” said: 


the head. ‘“‘We are very dirty, and very un- 
picturesque, but we are tired, and a cup of 
tea would be nectar itself.” 

“Come in, by all means,” the Countess re- 
turned, and the permission was followed by 





ae 


& 

the entrance of four gentlemen in knicker- 
bockers and shooting-jackets, the last of whom 
immediately made his way up to the windoy, 
recess, where Cecile—a tall, graceful figure, jp 
a wonderful tea-gown of salons green plush 
and a knot of yellow roses fastened tin her 
bosom—-still stood, gazing out into the gather- 
ing darkness. 

“Watching for me, Lady Cecile?” saig 
the new-comer. “Tat is kind of you. Be- 
lieve me, I am duly grateful.” 

She turned round, and faced him sharply 

“Your gratitude is thrown away, Mr. Bor- 
lase, for you were certainly not in my 
thoughts.” i 

He bowed, and smiled rather mockingly. 
Sydney Borlase was generally considered! a 
handsome man; but ple said -his smile 
reminded them of Mephistopheles. He cer 
tainly looked rather like the spirit of evil at 
the present moment, for he was a gentleman 
unaccustomed to “ snubs” such as eccile had 
just administered. 

“Then I envy the person who was. 
distinction I covet.” 

She shrugged her graceful shoulders, and 
turned away; and Lady Galbraith, who was 
crossing the. room at the time, and observed 
the gesture, shook her head reprovingly. 

“i bee do you always treat (Mr. Borlase so 
cavalierly? Has he been doing anything to 
offend you?” she asked, with the freedom of, 
an old friend. 

“He is always offending me,” Cevile’ re- 
turned, petulantly. “His. very | presence 
offends, even while it fascinates me.” 

“My dear child! What do you mean?” 

_ “TY hardly know,” answered ‘the young g‘rl, 
pes @ half-shamed laugh, “but Mr. Borlase 
ways affects me very curiously. I like him 
and dislike*hima at the same moment, and if I 
believed: in mesmerism, or psychic force, or 
anything of that sort, I should fancy’ he 
ed some supernatural influence over tie. 

io you know”’—she dropped her roice into a 
whisper—“I have an idea that his fate and 
taine are destined to cross each other? F don't 
know how, and I can give, you no reasip for 
the:fancy—which I daresay you will’think 
we foolish one ; but there it is all the same, 
and T can’t get rid of it, however much F 
indy Galbraith looked at her wonileringly. 
This*was the first time she had heard the’ spoilt 
young beauty speak in such a curious. strain; 
andthe conclusion she came to was that Cecile 
mist have been reading novels of the mystic 

F and they had, for the time being, turned 
her. little brain. 

lady Galbraith herself did not read novels 
on*principle.. She was a society woman, and 

quite enough to occupy her time in 
mg out and receiving Visitors—in trying on 
resses, and settling with milliners as to the 
colours and shapes of her new bonnets. But 
she was a kindly woman, sweet-natured, and 
generous for all her frivolity, and a devoted 
mother to her two children, Blanche and 
Rupert. 6 
he Castle was about four miles from tl 
nearest station, and as Captain Charlton drove 
there at about seven o’clock that same evening 
he had reason to feel grateful that the moon 
was up, for the road was especially lonely. 
and there was a good deal of up-and-down bill 
that might have proved dangerous to a !ess 
skilful driver. 

The chestnut was determined to uphold her 
reputation for skittishness. First of all, she 
apsolutely refused to start, backed into tiie 
plantation, and behaved in a generally_inde- 
corous manner, ending up by bolting off at a 
mad gallop, as if quite determined to smash 
the cart and its occupants in one grand melee, 
but she had counted without her host. 

Bertie Charlton had been the crack whip of 
his regiment, and his muscles were braced to 
the firmness of iron. 

He let the mare have her head until they 
came to the bottom of a hill—simply content- 
ing himself with guiding her—then he gave' 
her a liberal taste of the whip, and forced hes 
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to keep up her pace until they were half-way 
up the incline. ‘ : . A 

“There, my lady,” he said, with a grim 
smile, as, blown and panting, she settled 
down into a steady trot, “I think Ive con- 
quered you.” t . 

And be had, for her behaviour during the 
rest of the journey was most exemplary, and 
taxed Charlton’s powers so little that he was 
able to glance across the leafless hedges, on 
the surrounding country, which looked very 
pleak and cold beneath the still-white radiance 
of the moon. . : 

“We shall soon have Christmas here, sir,” 
observed the groom, as they passed a man and 
a drove of ar oon latter driven down 
from Wales, to sold on the way—and 
Charlton acquiesced with a nod, while, 
strangely enough, his thoughts slipped back 
to a certain Christmas Day, three years ago, 
when he had been on a visit to a married sister 
in a country yey ke and had been laid up 
with a sprained ankle, which had kept him a 
prisoner to the house. 

But it was not of his sister he was thinking, 
or the sprained ankle. .A sweet -girl’s face, 
young, riant, and blooming, came back to his 
mental vision, bringing with it remembrances 
that he thought had died a natural death two 
years ago. 

And yet they had power to call a tender 
smile to his lips, and to soften his eyes into 
an expression that was half pathetic. 

“Poor little Aline—poor child—for she was 
byt a child!” he said to himself. “I wonder 
where she is, and if she has forgotten? But 
of course she has. She was so young—she 
did not even know what love meant, but she 
had a nature as sweet as her face. I wonder 
what makes me think of her to-night! I have 
not thought of her for years—not sincea——” 

He did not conclude the sentence even men- 
tally, but the softness all faded from his eyes, 
and his lips set themselves in a stern line. 

Evidently the end of the retrospection was 
far from pleasant, and it was rather a relief to 
find himself at the station, where half-a-dozen 
vehicles—farmers’ carts, drays, and other 
similar conveyances—were awaiting the arrival 
of the train. 

; An unusual bustle pervaded the little plat- 
orm. 

The porters had woke up under the stress 
of the Christmas parcels that were already 
beginning to arrive; the station - master 
walked about with a great sense of his own 
importance at this festive season—even the 
Jamps, with their flickering oil wicks, seemed 
a little less dull than usual. 

“Good heavens! ”, muttered Charlton, sud- 
denly coming to a full stop. ‘What a fool I 
am! I actually never inquired the girl’s name, 
80 goodness only Snowe bow I shall spot her.” 

e had not to wait long before the train 
came In, snorting and puffing like some huge 
black monster, and sending forth a vaporous 
rush of cloudy steam, as with many groans 
it drew up in front of the platform, ' 

As it happened, it bore a goodly load of 
passengers, for it was market-day at the 
county town ; and this fact, added to the near 
sPreeach of paststates, sareunted foe, the un- 

number of people who v 

Charlton watched. rl all bes quick eyes 
glancing over them, without, however, finding 
the person ‘of. which they were in search. 

He had fully made up his mind what the 
new governess would be like. Tall, slim—not 
to say ar—and limp, with weak blue 
eyes, sandy hair, and; probably, freckles. 

How he got the idea he could hardly have 
told, except that-the last governess little Lady 
Blanche had had-answered to this description ; 
but there it was, and it was.quite clear that 
bo such was in the trai 

He waited tntil the en 
puffed away on its. om 
this time 

the. gate, 
8. ue 3 

Charlton was about 
under the shadow of a ait 
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stood the porter “~ d 
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of the station, he became aware of a small, 
slight figure, much muflied up in furs, and 
this, he decided, must be the governess. 

He accordingly went up to her, and as he 
came nearer took off his hat, which until now 
had been presged low down over his brows; 
and as he did so the moonlight fell full upon 
him, showing the keen, clear-cut features, 
the honest, if rather reckless, grey eyes, and 
the close-cropped chestnut curls, swept away 
in crisp waves from the square brow. 

A. little startled exclamation broke the stiil- 
ness, the small fur-mufiied figure came swiftly 
forward. Two gloved hands were held out, 
and a sweet piquant face, with lovely star-like 
eyes, gazed up into his. 

“Oh, Bertie—Bertie!: You have not for- 
gotten moe omise? You said you would see 
me to-day, t: ough you bad to cross oceans to 
come to me, you have kept your word! ’ 

Literally sobbing with excitement, she laid 
her head on his breast; and thus, for the space 
of a few seconds the 
bling from head to foot with the delight of a 
great and unexpected joy, and he absolutely 
petrified with astonishment and remorse. 

“ Aline!” he murmured, more to himself 
than to her. “Yes, it iv Aline. 


CHAPTER II. 
He it was who recovered himself first.. Man 
of this world enough to know what remarks 


he drew her still farther into the shadow of 
the trees, gently loosening her clasp from his 


arms, 

Then he looked at her earnestly, and saw 
that the years that had passed since they met 
had added a new charm to her beauty, a new 
radiance to the lovely eyes, a more rounded 

rfection to the curves of her delicate, spirited 
eatares. 

“What brings you here?” he asked, in 
puzzled wonderment. “ Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” she replied, half laughing and half 
erying. “I crossed the Channel last night, and 
came down from London by myself. I am 

oing to Galbraith Castle as governess to Lady 

Ibraith’s little daughter.” 

* Nonsense!” 

“Tt is true; why should it not be?” open- 
ing ber eyes in child-like questioning. . 

“ Why, I am staying at Galbraith Castle my- 
self, and I came hero this evening to take tle 
new governess back with me. The coincidence 
is too ridiculous.” 

A strange change came over her face. All 
ths happy light died from her eyes, and she 
drew back as if a sudden shadow had fallen 
between them. 

“You came here to meet the new gover- 
ness!” she repeated, slowly. “Then, it was 
not for the sake of seeing me, and keeping your 
promise?” 

Charlton bit his lip before he replied. 

“How was it ible I could know yon 

would be here? As for the promise——” He 
paused, for he could hardly tell her the truth, 
namely, that it had gone clean out of his 
mind. 
“And you did not remember that this was 
my birthday—that I am nineteen to-day?” 
The scarlet lips were quivering now, and tears 
were perlieatly near the lovely eyes. 

Chariton turned away, and 
anathematised himself as a brute. That month 
in the country rectory, when she had been his 
nurse, had talked to him, played to him, read 
to him, had been so much to her, so little to 
him ! 

Verily,— 

“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

"Tis woman’s whole existence!” 

“You see,” he said, in excuse, “so many 
things have happened since then. I have 
knocked about the world, and seen so much— 
and done so little that you can hardly expect 
my memory to be as good as yours. But I 
have never forgotten you—of that you may be 
quite sure.” 

She smiled at him through her tears, and 
Charlton felt most devoutly grateful to tho 


mentally 





stood silent—she trem- | 
| likely to 


| him first 


” e . . 
station-master, who, after eyeing them with 
some suspicion and more curiosity, now came 
up and demanded the young lady's ticket. 


Aline gave it, and then followed Charlton in ' 


silence to the dog-cart, into which he assisted 
her, while the groom went to look after the 
luggage. It was not until Bertie himself had 
got up, and taking the reins, sent the mare cit 
at a trot, that they had time to speak to each 
other again; and then he, anxious to break a 
silence that threatened to become awkward, 
said :—- 

“Isn't it lucky for us that the 
is deaf? We can say what we like without 
fear of its being repeated. I want to hear all 
about you-—what you have i doing, and 
everything else. -When I saw yqu t vou 
were on the point of being sent to a Frencl 
convent, you ead ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly, “I 
three years--in fact I only left yesterday. Have 
you heard that my aunt is dead?’ 

“No. My sister—who was the only p 
give mo news of you-—went to India 
with her husband, two years since. 

“Yes; I know she was gone. Well, 
Aunt Euphemia died six months ago, and, as 
you are aware, both my parents are dead-—in 
fact, I have no relatives that I know of, and 
for money I have just forty pounds @ year, so 
the Mother Superior of the convent advised 


groom behia:l 
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nave been there 
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D 4 | me to get a situation as governess, and through 
would be likely to fellow if they were observed, | S 


| her j 
| There! I have told 


Galbraith 
you my 


influence Lady engaged _me 
history Now 
tell me yours.” 

He observed that though she spol e 3 
familiarity of friendship, her tone wi 
quite the same as it had been when sl 
A shadow of constraint had 
upon it, and upen her manner as well 
that she had betrayed her own feelings, 
out gaining the response she expected ; 
even yet the old dream was not quite dispelled 
—the dream which for three long years, slee] 
ing and waking, had been ever present. How 
often she had recalled the tender words he had 
| spoken during that visit of hers to his sister— 
the leving looks he had given her, and 
| plied assurances that he cared for her! 

It is true he had never, im so many words 
expressed his love, but he had told her to look 
forward to the time when she lefé the convent, 
and had promised that nothing should pre 
his greeting her when her nineteenth birthday 
came round. Then, he said, he should tell be: 
his secret—and what the secret was her heart 
had often whispered to her. 

“Oh,” he said, restlessly, in answer to her 
question, “I suppose much the same has hap- 
pened to me as happens to other men. IJ have 
found out the truth of the saying that you 
cannot eat your cake and have it. I have got 
into debt, and done those things that I ought 
not to have done, and left undone those things 
that I ought to have done; in point of fact, 
my career has been conventional in the ex- 
treme, and I cannot claim for it even am lota 
of originality.” ‘ 

Aline laughed softly. 

“Ts that all?” she asked. 

He hesitated again, pulled nervously at his 
moustache, and gave one hurried glance at 
the darkly radiant face, looking out of its fur 
wraps, by his side. 

“Not quite,” he answered, in a low voice. 
“There is something elsé I ought to tell 
you.” 

“ And that is——” 

“That I am married.” 

For a few minutes Aline sat very silent— 
but those minutes were fraught with suflicient 
agony for a lifetime. If she could have trusted 
her voice she would have murmured some 
words of congratulation in order that he might. 
not suspect the true reason of her silence ; but. 
alas! words would not come, and she could 
only control heréelf sufficiently to remain 
staring straight before her at the frosty, moon- 
lit landscape, which seemed to her as cold and 
desolate as her own life. 
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“Have you nothing to say to me, Alime?” 
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Bertie asked at last, finding the silence unen- 
durable 


She moistened her parched lips with her 
tongue before she answered, and her voice had 
@ curiously far-away sort of sound, 

“Yes. I hope—li hope, with all my heart, 
you are happy.” 

“Happy!” he repeated, with a half-groan. 
Then he laughed harshly. “Oh, yes; I am 
happy enough—as happy as nine men out of 
Kor daresay, and that is something, is it 
not?” 

“And your wife,” went on Aline, who, now 
that the first step bad been taken, found it 
easior to continue. “Is she at the Castle, 
too?” 

“Yes. She is a sort of cousin of Lady 
Galbraith's. She was «a Miss sorlase—an 
heiress. I don't suppose you have ever heard 
her name.” 

“No,” with a melancholy little smile. 
“English news very rarely came to the con- 
vent, and I was secluded as rigorously as if I 
had actually been a oun. Is she beautiful— 
your D sop . 

“She was supposed to be good-looking,’ he 
answered, indifferently ; “but she is not very 
strong—or, rather, she has an idea stie is not. 
If she bad been well enough, we should both 
have gone to a ball to-night with Gal- 
braith and the rest, and then I should not 
have met you.” , 

. “Ts there a large y staying at the 
Castle, then?” asked Aline, hastily, as if with 
a _ of turning the conversation from her- 
sen. 

“ About ten people, I think, or thereabouts.” 

“ Who are they?” 

“Well, first of all ourselves, and my wife’s 
cousin, Sydney Borlase; then Lady Cecile 
Craven, the belle of last season ; a certain Mr. 
Procter, a barrister; a Mr. and Mrs. Dela- 
mere, wio are Americans, and a couple of ‘ odd 
men.’ What do you think of the list?” 

“ft sounds alarming, but,” with the same 
half pathetic smile, “I don’t suppose it will 
affect me much, as I am not likely to see any 
of these graud folks.” 

“You will see me sometimes, I hope,” he 
said; but Aline did not answer, for she had 
quite made up her mind that she would see 
just as little of him as possible. 

This resolution, however, she kept to her- 
self, and the rest of the journey was performed 
in silence that remained unbroken until a turn 
in the road showed them the Castle—a stately 
old pile, silvered over with the moonlight. 
Then Aline gave vent toa little cry of admira- 
tion 

“ How lovely! I had no idea it was such a 
splendid old place!” 

“Tt és rather pretty, certainly.” 

“It is something more than that—it is one 
of those stately homes which no country but 
meas can show!” she exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm, as he helped her to alight; and 
soon afterwards she wished him “ good-night,” 
for Lady Galbraith’s maid met her at the door, 
and escorted her through long, dreary passages 
to an octagon-shaped room in the tower. Here 
a dainty meal was spread out, and presently 
a second servant appeared with tea and coffee 

“My lady told me to say she hoped you 
would make yourself at home, Miss Somers, 
and ask for enything you want,” said the lady’s- 
maid. “She will see you herself early to-mor- 
row morning.” 

And then she took her departure, leavin 
Aline to her solitary meal. Kagerly enoug 
she poured herself out a cup of coffee and 
drank it, but the sight of fc was distasteful 
to her, and she turned her back on the table, 
and gat looking absently into the fire, her 
slim, white hands clasped over her knees, her 
eyes heavy with unshed tears. 

It seemed to her that the events of a life- 
time had heen compressed in these last few 
hours-—the short time that had intervened since 
she left the conveat, and even yet she could 
hardly realise what had actually happened. 

After a while, however, her preceptions 
grew qearer, and she told herself with a sort 





of pathetic bitterness that she, not Charlton, 
was to blame for the mistake that had exer- 
cised so great an influence on her life, for she 
had put an interpretation on his friendship of 
which he had never dreamed. She had fancied 
he loved, while he only liked her. 

Poor Aline! The warm blood surged up in 
& crimson wave of shame to her cheeks, and 
then pride and duty came to her aid. She 
ema ll conquer th lows of hers—stamp it out 
as completely as if it had never been. She 
would never forget that Bertie was married, 
and that even to think of him would be as 
wrong to“his wife; and surely, with Heaven's 
pid, she would be strong enough to tear from 
her heart the last remnant of passion, and 
by-and-by hold out her hand to him with a 
sister’s calm affection! 

She knelt down for a few minutes, seeking 
comfort in prayer; then, with a new sense of 
strength, arose and went into her bedroom, 
which joined the sitting-room, and was simi- 
larly hung with tapestry, and equally oddly 
shaped. 


A fire had been lighted on the hearth, but 
it had burnt down to a few embers; and the 
room—owing, no doubt, to the stone walls— 
struck strangely chill as Aline entered, 

By this time it was nearly éleven o'clock, 
and silence had fallen on the Castle—for, of 
course, Lady Galbraith and her guests had 
not yet returned from Holthorpe, and only one 
or two servants were sitting up for them. 

It did not take Aline long to undress and 
get into bed; and, in sp‘te of the conflicting 4 
emotions at war within her, she soon yield 
to actual physical fatigue, and fell asleep—a 
restless, disturbed slumber, full of dreams and 
feverish fancies. : 

She awoke suddenly, with a breathless sense 
of some terrible fear—supernatural fear—upon 
her. Great beads of perspiration stood aie 
brow, and her horror was all the greater be- 
cause it was nameless. 

In some unaccountable way she was con- 
scious of another presence in the room, al- 
though, ‘just at first, she could see nothing 
save the heavy oak furniture, just visible in 
the misty moonlight, and the moth-eaten 
tapestry on the walls, where warriors on white 
horses were battling with each other in san- 
guinary conflict. 

An intense silence reigned, and there flashed 
acsoss Aline the remembrance that she wus far 
away from the rest of the house. 

The lady’s-maid had told her so, and added 
that’ Lady Galbraith’s reason for putting her 
in the Tawer was the fact of all the other 
rooms being occupied by guests. 

After Chr'stmas it was the Countess’s in- 
tention to give her different apartments, and, 
as she had said this, a curious smile had come 
over the servant’s face, as though she could 
have told the governess a good deal more if 
she had chosen to do so. 

All this Aline remembered as she sat up in 
bed, peering through the ghostly moonlight, 
which lay white and chill in a long Line of 
misty radiance that slanted through the nar- 
row window across the room. 

Surely something moved beyond that white 
glory—something dark and shapeless—that 
coallealiy detached itself from the shadows 
and took the resemblance of a woman’s form! 

Yes. Clad imlong, neutral tinted robes, that 
were hardly distinguishable from the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and with some sort of veil 
thrown over her hair, and half concealing her 
face. She stood motionless, then, with a slow 
movemat, that can be described by no other 
word than gliding, she came forward, and 
stood in the full sheen of the moonlight, slowly 
lifting up one hand, until it pointed full at 
Aline. 

Aline was no coward, but there was some- 
thing so unearthly, so utterly weird in this 
noctural visitant, that all her previous 
theories concerning the impossibility of ap- 
paritions gt once deserted her, and she felt no 
shadow of doubt that she was in the presence 
of a creature from another world. 





She dared not speak—she dared not move— 


she could only sit upright in bed, staring with 
distended eyebails at that shadowy figure in 
the moonlight, while an unuttered appeal went 
up from the depths of her heart. 

How long this lastéd she could not tell. Ty 
her it seemed hours, but, in effect, it could 
only have been a few minutes then the tension’ 
grew too strong, and her overwrought nerve; 
gave way. 

With a shriek of terror that echoed through 
the vast old passages of the Castle, she sank 
back on her pillows, closing her eyes in a very 
abandonment of fear, that was as unreasoning 
as it was powerful; and then, strangely 
enough, the sound of her own voice gave her 
courage, and with desperate endeavour she 
reached out her hand to the matches that stood 
on a table by the bedside, and struck one, by 
which she lighted a candle. Then she looked 
round. 

The room was empty! 


CHAPTER III. 

Breakfast at Galbraith Castle was a very 
movable feast indeed. The Countess made no 

retence of appearing until twelve o'clock; 

ut such ef the guests as felt faclined came 
down before that time, and had their meal 
served them by the butler, a grey-headed 
functionary who, by virtue of fifty years’ 
service, had grown to regard himself as one of 
the family, and greatly impressed the more 
youthful visitors his con nding dignity 
and affable manners. 

On the morning after the ball it was not to 
be expected that the ladies would be down 
early ; and, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Charlton 
was the only one to appear. 

She was a dark, sallow-complexioned woman, 
with well-cut features—marred, however, by 
an expression of hauteur and ill-temper that 
had become habitual to them. 

She was some years older than her husband, 
with whom she was pasionately in love, and 
of whom she was equally jealous, the con- 
sequence being that poor Bertie was constantly 
suspected and accused of misdemeanours of 
which he was entirely innocent. 

To do him justice he, had, since his mar- 
riage, settled down, and done his best to make 
a good husband. 

It is true he was not in love with his wife, 
but she had known that perfectly well when 
she marriod him; and it is probable that if 
she had gone the right way to work, she might 
have won from him a very sincere, if not pas- 
sionate, affection. But this she did nat do. 
Instead, she watched his every movement, 
suspected his most innocent action, and con- 
trived by these means to make his life a 
burden to him. 

It was only when she fancied herself ill— 
for she was a confirmed hypochondriac—and 
shut herself up in her room, that he had an 
hour's liberty ; and then, as he once comically 
observed, he was on parole. 

Altogether, Bertie was of opinion that 
marriage with an heires was not am uomiti- 
gated blessing; but it had been his only 
alternative, when ruin stared him in the face, 
and debts of honour crowded upon him, which, 
if left unpaid, would have stamped him with 
indelible disgrace. 

Miss Borlase had let it be plainly seen that 
she cared for him; and when she beard of his 
difficulties she sent to request his presence at 
an interview, which was restricted to their 
two selves. 

What passed at that interview no one ever 
knew, but Chariton came out of the room an 
engaged man, and a-month later he and 
Adelina Borlase were married. 

On this particular morning she was more 

évish and fretful than usual — perhaps 

cause her husband was particularly silent 
and self-absorbed. 

“I wish you would give me some of that 
game-pie, Bertie,” she » nm wo 
aggrieved voice. “Really, you are very rude, 
never paying the sli attention to my 
wants, and not caring whether I have any 
breakfast or not!” 
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“y beg 
absently, as 
pie, watched as intent: 
cousin, Sydney Borlase. 

“ Bertie is distrait this morning,” observed 
the latter lightly. “ His interview with the 
new governess last night evidently made a 
deep impression on him.” : 

Charlton grew very red beneath his tan, and 
Borlase saw that the random shot had told. 
He pursued his advantage. ’ 

“Was she very pretty, Bertie? and very 
sweet? and very confidmg? You were in 
luck’s wav. old fellow!” 

“What are you talking about?” Mrs. Charl- 
ton demanded, impatiently. “I have beard 
nothing about this governess! Pray what has 
she to do with Bertie?” 

“Qnly that he asked to be 
drive her from the station last night. 
he thought the matter, too trivial to 
tioned.” 

Mrs. Charlton turned angrily to her hus- 


our pardon!” he returned, 
© got oP and carved the game- 
y by his wife as by her 


rmitted to 
Perhaps 
be men- 


“How is it you did not tell me where you 


had 

“Oh, I don’t know!” he answered, with an 
affectation of carelessness. ‘I did not think 
it would interest you. . I suppos Besides, 
wyhen I came upstairs last night you were in 
your room, and your maid said you were 
asleep, 390 I did not disturb you.” 

“Considerate husband!” laughed Sydney, 
while Mrs. Charlton set her brows together in 
an ominous frown. 

Something in Bertie’s face warned her not 
to pursue the subject any farther just now, 
but she was none the less determined to sift 
the matter to the bottom as soon as they were 
téte-A-téte together, and there was no chance 
of an interruption. ‘ 

Charlton made all haste to change the con- 
versation, and turned to Ronald Galbraith, 
who was sitting at the bottom of the table, 

“How did you enjoy the ball last night, 
Galbraith? I was awfully surprised at your 


g on 

Were you?” responded the young man, 
blushing, and looking slightly embarrassed. 
“So were the others, I think. It’s ten years 
since I was at a dance—or thereabouts.” 

“I suppose Lady Cecile was the magnet 
that drew you!” jocosely observed Mr. Dela- 
mere, who was in the habit of making awk- 
ward remarks, and Galbraith vouchsafed no 


reply. 

ha however, shot a keen glance at him 
from beneath his dark lashes, and it was 
noticeable that he was silent during the rest 
of the meal. 
_ When it was over he strolled into the smok- 
ing-room, where he was afterwards 
jomed by Mr. Proctor—the grey-haired, keen- 
pA rig whose name Uhariton had 
mentioned to Aline the preceding night. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ae my ? Gen ane just 
the m I wished to see! I am in want of 
logil advice, and I may as well obtain: it in a 
fmendly manner, which means without paying, 
- in @ professional manner, which means a 
bat 


e--——. 


“Fire away, my dear boy,” answered the 
barrister, placidly lighting a cigar. “1 am at 
your serviee.” 

“Well, then, enlighten my ignorance on the 
law of property. tT aan writing a novel, and 
the plot turns on a will made by the wife. 
What I want to know is, suppose a wife, pos- 
essed of property, died without making a will, 
would her money go to ber husband? 
wa gg Ravn her estates—if she 

any—wi not ; 4 is to say, supposin 
she had no children,” : _— 

“To whom would they go, then?” 

Her heir-at-law, ° Tr, or cousin, or 
other relation, as the case might be.” 

‘Thanks,” Borlase returned, thoughtfully ; 
und then, as if, having obtained this informa- 
— from the lawyer, he had no further desire 


or his society, “he retired to the window 

recess, where sat in a deep reverie, that 

Sided in his dre ing two or three letters from 
pecket, and ing them attentively. 


“It’s no good,” he muttered 
curse. 
and what is to become of me Heaven only 
knows! I wonder if Adeline would lend me 
five hundred? She might, easily enough, if 
she were not such a screw, but I'm afraid to 
ask her. However, there’s no alternative, | 


suppose.” 

ie ot up, and stood for a moment in the 
deep shadow of the rich velvet curtains, look 
ing out on the terrace, which was powdered 
over with a thin coating of snow. Suddenly 
his expression changed, growing even darker 
than it had been before. 

Across the terrace came two people-—-Lady 
Cecile Craven, in a stylish green velvet wa! 
ing-dress, trimmed with ‘fur, and by her side, 
carrying two pairs of skates swinging on his 
arm, was Ronald Galbraith. 

She was talking and laughing brightly up 
into his face, and even at this distance Borlase 
could see the smile that lighted the young 
man’s dark features as he gazed down into her 
eyes. 

The watcher gnashed his teeth. As much 
as he could care for any woman, he cared for 
Cecile Craven ; and it was gail and wormwood 
to him to see her perferring the company of 
snother man. 

He turned round from the window with a 


: at last, with a | 
“Those Jews won’t wait any longer, | 





of mine, I may be permitted to hope that he 
did not frighten you by indulging in any of 
the freaks which he sometimes practices in 
order to show off his skill as ‘a wh:p’?” 

Lady Galbraith frowned si a speech 


ghtly at I 
1 . ‘ ¢ ' 
whose bad taste was obvious, and Aline looked 


into the young man’s face with a certain grave 
directness that he found rather embarrassing 
“I do no, think it is in Captain Chariton’s 
nature to do such a thing as that she 
answered, quietly. “He is much too con 
siderate of other peopl 
He had not been very considerate of her 
poor child! But this she did not think of in 
her cagerness to defend him 
It has not taken You long to form an 
timate of his character,’ observed Borlase, 
with a sneer, whicu he could not repress 
“Your opportunities for studying him msi 
| have been limited to a couple of hours at 





| 


muttered oath. His prospects at the present | 


moment certainly seemed dark enough—credi- 
tors dunning him for money on the one side, 
and the girl whom he fancied he loved, openly 
encouraging someone else, on the other. 

As he left the smoking-room he encountered 
Lady Galbraith, who had breakfasted in her 
own room, and now made her first: appearance 
ia public. 

“I am going to see my new governess!” she 
observed, after greeting him. “I have not 
mace her acqua:tance as yet.” 

“May not come too?” asked Borlase, 
struck by a sudden remembrance. 

The Countess looked surprised, but gave the 
required permission; and the two then went 
towards the schoolroom, where Aline and her 
pupils—twins of eight years of age—were 
already making friends with each other. 

The bright, frosty sunlight came full in 
through the curious oriel window, and fell in 
a sort of halo round the young girl’s figure, 
and both the Countess and her companion were 
struck by her beauty. Sven in th's clear morn- 
ing light, she looked even younger than her 
yoars ; and there was something indescribably 
winning in the sweet, delicate flower-tinted 
face, with its sensitive mouth, and deep- 
fringed, dark eyes. Her hair, which was of a 
dark chestnut colour, full of beautiful lights 
and shadows, was swept back from her fore- 
head (where it broke into a hundred tiny 
rippling curls), and coiled in heavy masses at 
the top of her small head, which seemed 
actually weighed down by its abundance. 

She rose as Lady Galbraith entered, and 
made a little half curtsey, but the Countess— 
won at once by the radiant, childish Joveliness 
held out her hand. 

“ How do’ you do, my dear? I see you have 
already been introduced to your pupils. I 
hope you won't find them too trying?” 

“I don’t think so, my lady,” Aline looked 
at the two little faces with sm‘ling confidence, 
“I fancy we shall be able to gét on well 

ether.” 

“That is right. You have lost no time in 
making friends, I see’’--for both children were 
clinging round the young girl’s skirts. “ By- 
the-way, I trust you are rested from your 
journey?” ’ 

“Oh, yes, thank you, my lady.” 

“ And you had a good night’s sleep?” 

Aline’s face grew pale, and she moved un- 
easily, as if the very simple question disturbed 


er. 

“ No—I had bad dreams,” she answered, in 
alow voice. “I was very tired when I went to 
bed—perhaps that was the reason.” 

“You had. rather a long drive from the 
station,” put in Borlase, speaking for the first 





time. “ As your driver is a sort of connection 





| 








| deeply resented. 


most!” 


Aline coloured a little, and hesitated. Finally 


her natural truthfulness triumphed over he 
disinclination to speak of Bertie 
“Last night was not the first time 1 hav 


met Captain Charlton,” she said, addressing 
herself to Lady Galbraith, and ignoring Ber 
lase with a completeness that that genileman 
“J was vising at his sister's 
house when he was there—-a long time ago.” 

“Indeed!” observed the Countess, kindly 
“Then I am very glad he happened to meet 
you. It made you feel less strange coming to 
a new place. And now we will leave you t& 
your pupils, and you must remember that I 
don’t wish them to commence lessons until 
after Christmas.” 

When they quitted the schoolroom the 
Countess went her way, and Borlase pro- 
ceeded to his cousin’s apartments, where he 
found Chariton and his wife in the midst of a 
discussion that was evidently of a stormy 
nature. 

Bertie was standing with his hand on the 
back of a chair, and it was clear from his face 
that he was exercising great self-cobtrol in pre- 
venting himself from making very bitter 
answers to her reproaches. 

Borlase pretended not to notice the clondi- 
ness of the horizon, but seating himself near 
Adeline, turned to the officer with 4 knowing 
smile. 

“T’ve just been to see the governess, Bertie. 
I admire your taste. She is certainly very 
pretty indeed. Sly dog! You did not tel! 
me yesterday that she was an old friend of 
ours!” 

Charlton frowned, and made no reply. It 
did not seem worth while declaring that when 
he stated he was quite unaware of Miss Somers’ 
identity, especially as Sydney Borlase was the 
last man in the world with whom he would 
have chosen to discuss her. Mrv. Charlton, 
however, had no idea of letting her husband 
off so easily. 

“An old friend of yours, Bertie! Who is 
she? What is she?” ‘Then, with vindictive 


spite, as he paused before answering, “ Perhaps: 
| | am wrong to ask: The history of your 


acquaintance very probably won't. bear repeti- 
tion.” 

“That is a speech that you have no business 
to make, Adeline,” said Charlton, sternly. 
“Miss Somers’ good name ‘s as free from re- 
proach as your own, and ought to have equal 
consideration. She is a friend of my sister’s, 
if you wish to know.” 

“But a friend whom you have fever men- 
tioned to me. 

“T do not know that you have ever en- 
couraged me to make confidences to you. Per- 
haps, if you had, our married life might have 
been different,” retorted Bertie, stung into re- 
taliation by the bitterness: of her tone. 

Mrs. Charlton burst into a pass‘on of tears. 
She was one of those inconsequent women, of 
whom one can never prophecy what their next 
move will be. 

“You see how he treats me!” she cried, ap- 

ing to Borlase, who was sitting silent, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. “ He knows 
1 have no brother or father to take my part, 
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and so he thinks he can abuse me how he 


S. 

“ Abuse you! 
ment. 

“Yes; abuse me. Do you think T am fool 
enough not to see through your insinuations? 
Do you think that every day does not make 
clearer to me the fact that you married me for 
my money, and that is all-you care for?” 

“ For Heaven's sake, be s‘lent !” cried Bertie. 
“Tf you want to wash dirty linen, the least 
you can do is to wash it in private.” 

“T wish Sydney to know of your conduct. 
He is my cousin, and nearest relative, and itis 
ouly right he should hear how things really 
are.” 

“Then you shall not tell him in my 
resence,” deci wed Charlton, as he snatched up 
is hat and left the room, heedless of his wife's 

reproaches. 

After the door had closed behind km, 
Sydney drew nearer to Adeline, and took hor 
hand in both of his. 

“Poor little cousin!” he said, softly. “ How 
I wish I could thake you happier than you 
are.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. Charlton poured a 
long list of her husband’s delinquencies into 
Sydney’s very willing ears; and although her 
grievances were nearly all of het own manu- 
facture, it is needless to say that they received 
deep sympathy from him, as his object now 
was to ingratiate himself with her. 

“One good thing is that your money is en- 
tirely under your own control,” he observed, 
as she paused; and then, after a few minutes, 
he tentatively preferred his uest. for the 
joan of five hundred pounds. ust for a few 
months, he said, until he could settle bis 
affairs; but Mrs. Charlton was proof against 
any such persuasions, and at once refused to 
wivance the money. Indeed, she professed 
some indignation at Sydney's presumption in 
asking her; and he went away, cursing her 
miserliness and his own folly for supposing he 
would gain anything from thus humiliating 
himself. 


” repeated Charlton, in amaze- 


CHAPTER IV. 


“I am'‘going,” said Lady Galbraith, “to 
give a masked ball the night after Christmas 
Day. I hope no one objects?” 

“Objects, dear Lady Galbraith!” exclaimed 
Lady Cecile, clasping her pretty white hands 
tégether. “Why, it will be simply delightful, 
and we shall all owe you a debt of deepest 
gratitude for thinking of such a charming 
idea.” 

The Countess and her guests were having 
tea in the grand old oak-raftered tall 
Candles had not yet been lighted (of course, 
there was no such thing as gas at Galbraith 
Castle), but the great logs on the hearth threw 
ont ruddy gleams—quite sufficient illumina- 
tion to talk by—and the.hall looked. sngulari 
picturesque, with its Japanese sereens, its tall 

alms in brass pots, its low wicker tables, end 
uxurious velvet armchairs. 

Aline Somers presided at the tea-table, and 
poured out the tca—rather shyly, but with the 
yuiet grace that was peculiar to her; and 
maby were the admiring glances cast at the 
beautiful governess, in her simple black dress, 
with its narrow band of white frilling at 
throat and wrists. 

The two children, Rupert and Blanche, had 

goue out to spend the day, and it had struck 
the Countess that the young governess would 
be very dull all alone in her apartment,’ so 
she had sent for her to join them, alleging as 
an excuse that she herself waa too lazy ‘to 
pour out the tea. 
_ Aline had hesitated a little m accepting the 
invitation, and had gone down, trembling at 
the idea of meeting Bertie, whom she had not 
seen since the night of her arrival. 

Directly he observed her he came up and 
spoke to her—followed by the jealous glances 
of his wife, who received an unpleasant shock 
as she saw how lovely the governess was. 

With Lady Cecile Craven Aline had alteady 





made acquaintance, for the former admired 
her with the sincere cdmiration of one pretty 
woman for another, and she was too impulsive 
and warm-hearted to lebp the difference in 
rank interfere with her friendship. 

I suppose,” observed the Countess, “we 
shall have to arrange about our dresses, and 
send to London for them. By-the-way, 
Ronald,” turning to her brother-in-law, who 
was, as usual, by Lady Cecile’s side, “are 
there not a lot of old Court dresses somewhere 
up in the Tower?” 

“Yes,” he answered, uneasily, “I believe 
there are.” 

“Could we not go and see them?” 

“What—gd into the Tower!” exclaimed 
Lady Cecile, briskly.. “I thought it was 
haunted?” 

“So it is supposed to be,” returned the 
Countess, with an awkward laugh, and an 
apprehensive glance towards Aline, “Of 
course, it is all nonsense.” 

“ Nonsense or not, I don't believe you your- 
self would venture there after dark,” returned 
Ronald. 

“Perhaps not; but then I know I am 
exceptionally weak and superstitions, I 
shouldn’t mind ‘in the daytime, as I have 

roved by my suggestion.” 

. > nx &- yids nald, gravely, “that per- 
haps you had better not go. If you want 
the dyesses I will turn them out of the chest, 
and send them down to you. That is much 
the best way.” ; F 

“Why,” exclaimed Lady Cecile, opening 
her blue eyes very wide in surprise, “I do 
believe you yourself are frightened! 

He coloured a little without replying, and 
the Countess broke in, hastily— ; 
“How absurd of you, Ronald{ You will 
frighten Miss Somers, whose rooms are in the 
lower part of the Tower, if you talk so ridicu- 

i 


lously.” 

¢ y your rooms there?” he asked, eagerly 
of the governess, “I did not know it.” 

“Well, you see,” said the ‘Countess, in ex- 
cuse, “all the other rooms were: full, so I 
was bound to put Miss Somers there. I shall 
change her apartments after Christmas.” 

Aline had listened in sil to this discus- 
sion, wondering whether, after all, the figure 
she had seen on the night of her arrival had 
beer some supernatural visitant, instead of the 
phantom of an excited imagination, ashe had 
since tried to persuade herself. : 

She felt a chill fear of the comite, sabe. and 
mentally determined not to go to without 
lighting a couple of candles, and seeing that 
her door was securely fastened—though what 
protection bolts and bars would be against 
spirits she did not pause to consider! 

“Well, and how do you like your new 
home?” said a voice at her side. lowered so as 
to be audible only to herself, and, ignoring his 
wife’s black looks, Bertie Chariton seated 
himself in a low chair close to the governess. 

Aline tried hard to control herself; but, in 
spite of all her efforts, her heart would beat 
thick and fast, and the red blood would flow 
through her veins at double its usual rate, 
with the mere consciousness of his presence. 

“T like it very much,” she responded, after 
a slight pause. ‘Everyone is very kind to 
me?” 

“But surely you are lonely sometimes!” 

“A little—occasionally, not often.” 

“Poor little girl!” he murmured, uncon- 
sciously, and his deep, grey eyes rested on 
hers with an expression of tenderest sym- 
pathy in their depths, beneath which her own 
gaze drooped. 

“ Bertie,. I want you!” cried the sharp 
accents of Mrs. Chariton, and he had no alter- 
native but to obey the call, and leave Aline 
for his wife’s side, where she kept him a 
prisoner until the dressing bell sent everyone 
upstairs. 

“Claribel,” said Ronald Galbraith, laying a 
detaining hand on the Countess’s arm as she 
was about following her ts, “I want to 

; to you seriously. Pray say. no more 
out going idto the Tower, and for Heaven's 
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sake change Miss Somers’s sleeping apart. 
ments ! 

The Countess had one peculiarity. Sh, 
hated to be interfered with. Kind-hearted and 
sweet-tempered so long as her will was law, 
she became obstinate directly anyone attempted 
to throw obstacles in her way, and as she 
listened to her brother-in-law’s remonstrances, 
her delicate brows met together in a very 
decided frown. : 

“My dear Ronald,” she said coldly, “you 
will kindly remember that I am mistress in 
this house, and that if I desire to make any 
arrangement you have no right to attempt to 
stop me.” 

“T know that,” he returned, with a sigh, 
“but it is for your own good I speak. Believe 
me, I have a good reason for my request.” 

“And what may that reason be?” 

“That T cannot explain; but surely you cay 
trust me without an explanation!” 

Lady Galbraith toyed with her bracelet, 
turning it round so as to watch the gleams of 
firelight playing on the diamonds, and strikin 
- starry scintillations of maity-coloured 
ights. ‘ 

“Ronald,” she said, at length, very slowly, 
“for some years I have known there was 
something strange connected with the Tower 
—some secret that you have been at pains to 
keep from me. At first I was much worried 
at the idea. but gradually I have grown ac- 
customed to it, and have almost ceased to 
think of it. It was my late husband's express 
Stipulation that you yourself should have 
apartments in the Tower for your life: but his 
will did not say that I might not make use of 
the lower rooms, which you do noé occupy; 
and in this instance, I have been simply com- 
pelled to do so for lack of space. Strange 
sights and sounds have been seen and heard in 
the Tower,” she continued, fixing a penetrating 
aoe upon him, “and they have been attri- 

ted to supernatural agency; but whethor 
the explanation is a true one or not you know 
best. I, personally, should be sorry to accuse 
you of a secret wnat carries disgrace with it.” 

Saying which, she made him a slight incli- 
nation of the head, and swept away, leaving 
him standing quite still, his head bent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, his whole attitude 
full of intense despondency. A minute later 
and a soft white hand was laid on his arm—a 
pair of lovely eyes peered up into his. 

“Mr. Galbraith,” said a young, sweet voice, 
“are you in trouble? You look—oh, so sad!” 

It was Lady Cecile, who had come down in 
search of a book she had left, and whose im 
— nature had induced her to speak to 


The fair face was so gentle and sympa 
thetic—the low voice so full of tender en- 
treaty—that Ronald. would have been more 
than man if he could have resisted its un- 
conscious pleading. He caught the white 
hand in his, and raised it to his lips, and 
then—neither of them could have afterwards 
told how it happened ; but, somehow, his arms 
were round her, and his cheek pressed to hers, 
and he was murmuring all sorts of loving 
words—telling her how had grown to love 
her in spite of himself, and that his only hope 
of happiness was the hope of winning her ! 

And Cecile. Well, she forgot all her little 
coquetries in face of this heartfelt, devotien. 
She forgot that she was a beauty and an 
heiress, who might have aspired to a countess’s 
coronet, or even the strawberry leaves of 4 
duchess. She forgot everything except the fact 
that she loved him with all her heart; and 
with a sigh of utter content she let him draw 
her to his breast, and imprint on her lips 
the first lover's kiss that had ever pressed 
them. 

Perhaps neither would have béen so perfectly 
happy if they had been aware of the baneful 
light of two angry eyes watching them. The 
owner of these eyes was none other. than 
Sydney Borlase, who had been an unseet 
spectator both of the Countess’s interview 
with Ronald, and of the Lady Cecile’s 
well. As we have said before, the hall was 
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uvlighted save for the ruddy glow of the 

and Borlase happened to be sitting in 
the shadow of a draped screen as the " 
tess’s guests trooped off to dress for dinner. 
As he was on the point of following, Ronald 
Galbraith’s words stopped him, and he cau- 
tiously withdrew behind the screen iteelf, 
where there was no possible chance of his 
being observed, and where he was enabled to 
see aud hear all, that passed without danger 
of detection. 

Needless to say his espionage had a result 
far from pleasing; and when he saw Cecile 
in Ronald's arms his hands clenched them- 
selves together with such fierce determination 
as to suggest that if he had chanced to hold 
a dagger at that precise moment he would 
have been very much inclined to use it. How- 
ever, with a view to his own safety, he slipped 
quietly out of the hall, where he knew the 
jJamps would soon be lighted, and went up- 
stairs, revolving dim schemes of evil by which 
the two lovers might be effectually separated. 

That same night, after the ladies had gone 
to bed, and all the men (save Ronald Gal- 
braith, who had also retired) were in the smok- 
ing-room, Borlase made his way to the Tower, 
which he had never before visited, Passing 
the rooms on the lowest floor, which he knew 
were occupied by the governess, he paused in 
front of the door on the next floor, and after 
listening cautiously tried to,open it. But it 
resisted all his efforts, and he came to the con- 
clusion that it must be locked on the inside ; 
so, without wasting any more time, he ascended 
the next flight of steps—-which like the rest. of 
the Tower were of stone, worn hollow in the 
middie from many centuries of traffic. 

The walls, both outside and inside, were of 
enormous thickness, as could be seen from the 
loopholes, through which pale gleams of wintry 
moonlight made their way; and the sinister 
thought struck Borlase that if one wanted to 
commit a murder it would be impossible to 
find a better place for its perpetragion, seeing 
that no cries could possibly penetrate those 
massive walls, which had doubtless been wit- 
nesses of many deeds of terror in years gone by. 

Up here it was especially dark, and it was 
only by dint of groping that Borlase at ~~ 
found the door—a door of heavy oak, studded 
at intervals by thick iron nails. Against this 
he pushed as he had done against the others, 
but, unlike them, it yielded, and he found bim- 
self in a tiny chamber whose outlines were 
hardly visible in the obscurity. His eyes, 
however, had by this time grown accustomed 
to the darkness, and he was enabled to see, 
just opposite, a second door, which seemed to 
ave been added recently, for it.was lined with 
green baize. 

He had no time to examine it—indeed, he 
had no time to think of anything save 
escaping from detection, for at that moment 
the door was pushed open, and the light from 
within enabled I Borlase to recognise the figure 
of Ronald Galbraith in the aperture. At 
the same instant came the sound of a Vorce 
from within which struck Borlase as familiar, 
although he could not remember where he had 
heard it before. 

“Ronald!” j 

The young man turned back at once, and 
Borlase, who had been wondering what possi- 
ble excuse he could invent for his presence, 
took the opportunity to slip noiselessly out of 
the antechamber and downstairs, when, in- 
stead of entering the smoking-room as was 
his custom, he put on a cap and ulster, and 
strolled out on the terrace, at the farther end 
of which a view of the Tower was attainable. 

On the second stery lights were visible, but 
the third was in utter darkness. Borlase, 
however, had not finished his investigations, 
for after looking round to make sure that he 
was unchserved, he made his way to the north 
side, and there his curiosity was repaid, for at 
the top of the Tower a window of stained glass 
seme to have been inserted, and through this 
the soft glow of light, coloured by the medium 
* 





throagh which it passed, made a patch of 
waatath on the cold, steely atmosphere. 

“Hulloa! What are you up to? I beg 
your pardon, sir! I thought it was one of 
them tramps prowling about after whatever 
they could get.” 

It was one of the gardeners who spoke, and 
his sudden appearance was accounted for by 
the fact that he had just come out of one of 
the mhouses, where he had been to attend 
to the fires. Borlaso was about passing him, 
with a careless “good-night,” when, struck 
by a sudden idea, he came to a pause. 

“What is the meaning of that light up 
there—the one at the top of the Tower?” he 
ask 


ed. 

“That is Mr. Ronald’s laboratory, the place 
where he has a furnace and studies chemistry,” 
returned the gardener, proud of his knowledge. 
“His Sleeping rooms are on the floor below.” 

“And is he the only occupant of the 
Tower?” 

“Well, he were until the now governess 
come, but my lady have given her the lowest 
rooms. Ii,” he added, slyly, “ there was any- 
one else in the Tower, it was spirits, and 

ople do say there are plenty of them about. 

ll wish you good-night, sir.” 

And as if fearful of being further questioned, 

he departed, while Borlase stood looking medi- 


tatively up.at the outlines of the Tower, which | 
seemed darker and grimmer than ever in this | 


weird light. 

When at length he went indoors, it was with 
& cruel smile on the handsome lips, and a 
mocking light in those dark eyes, whose evil 
= was dreaded by friends and enemies 
alike. 


CHAPTER, V. 

With the advent of Christmas week all the 
ladies of the Castle busied themselves for a 
couple of hours a day in decorating the little, 
it was soon discovered that her fingers were 
brought into active requisition in assisting, for 
it was soon discevered that her fingers were 
the nimblest, and her taste was the most to be 
re.ied upon, while it seemed quite impossible 
to tire her, however much work she might 
have to do. 

Mrs. Charlton rather piqued herself on her 
own good taste, so she was at the church a 
good deal, and her husband, as in duty bound, 
accompanied her. 

Thus it happened that he saw much more of 
Aline than either had bargained for, and it 
was with a curious. compound of pleasure and 
pain that they found themselves thrust into 
each other's society. 

As a matter of fact, Aline avoided Bertie as 
tiuch as she could, and he, on his part, made 
no efforts to seek her out ; but it was quite im- 
possible, under the circumstances, for them not 
to be brought into frequent contact, even 
against their own wills. 

“What a lovely picture Miss Somers 
makes!” said Lady Cecile one morn'ng—she 
and Ronald were indefatigable in their exer- 
tions, and came to the church regularly every 
day. ‘Do look at her! Mrs. Charlton. Would 
not Sargent love to paint her?” 

Aline was half way up a ladder, holding a 
long wreath of evergreens, amongst whose 
glossy foliage red berries made a vivid crimson 

ow. 

r Her hat was off, and those lovely little rings 
of silken hair rippled round her brow, while 
her dark eyes—rendered yet darker by their 
luxuriant curly lashes—glowed like twin stars. 
Bertie drew a quick breath, and turned away 
as he looked at her. 

“TI don’t see anything so very beautiful in 
her,” réturned Mrs. Charltpn, crossly. “She 
is too small and too dark for my taste. Besides, 
she is pale.” 

Adeline, herself, had rather a high colour 
occasionally, but it was rumoured it’ owed its 
origin rather to rouge than to nature. 

“Too e!” repreated Lady Cecile, re- 
proachfully. “How can you'say so? It is the 
most lovely, ivory pallor, and a thousand times 











prettier than common-place roses. What do 
you say, Captain Chariton? 

“IT agree with you, Lady Cecil 
Bertie, with incautious frankness. 

His wife laughed rather harshly. and shot a 
by no means amiable glance in his direction. 

“ Bertie has such strange taste. He always 
admires the people that I don’t,” she observed, 
and Lady Cecile, as she turned away, re- 
marked sotto voce: 

“That's because you are too jealous to ad 
mire anybody!” 

Her engagement with Ronald Galbraith was 
now made public, and everyone had offered 
their congratulations except Sydney Rorlase 
who had gone up to town for two or three days 
on particular business. 

What was the nature of that business he did 
not state, but he had declared his intention of 
being back at the Castle in time for Christmas 
Day. 

During the next few days the greatest ex 
citement prevailed with regard to the masked 
ball that was to be given on the night afte: 
Christma: 

Boxes and parcels were arriving from Lon- 
don by every train, and no efforts were spared 
to make the affair a brilliant success 

It was pretty to see Lady Cecil 
few days 

She was gentler, sweeter, more 
than she had been before her engagement, and 
her very beauty seemed to have taken an added 
charm under the magic spel} of love. 

“IT am so very, very happy,” she said, 
earnestly, to Ronald on Christmas Eve, as they 
stood in the embrasure of the hall window, the 
rich drapery of purple plush curtains falling 
around them, and screening them from v-ew. 
“I sometimes fear it is a dream, and I shall 
wake up to find vanished.” 

“Tt is no dream, love,” he replied 
drawing her slender figure closer to him 
is simply an enjoyment of Heaven's greatest 
gift to mankind. I, too, am happier than I 
ever dared hope to be.’ 

“ And you are not dissatisfied with me?” 

“ Dissatisfied, darling!” in surprise. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“ Well,” she returned, with a new and sweet 
humility, “I know I am rather vain, and 
frivolous. 1 do think a great deal of my ap- 
pearance, and I do spend a good deal of money 
on my frocks—while-you are so clever, and 
learned, and you study so much.” 

“Who says I study so much?” he asked, 
with a smile, as she paused. 

“Ah, J know you do. Even the servants 
have told my maid about your rooms in the 
Tower, and the chemical retort you have there, 
and alj the experiments in chemistry that you 
make. Oh, Ronald, I should so like to see 
your laboratory!” 

She clasped her hands, and looked up at him 
as she apo! There was just sufficient of the 
wintry afternoon light to see that his face 
grew very pale—almost alarmed 

“Should you, my darting?” he returned 
after a perceptible pause. “So you shall 
some day.” 

“But why not at once, Ronald’ Could we 
not go there this afternoon? ‘There will be 
time before tea.” 

He shook his head. 

“Quite impossible, dear. I shall have to 
make preparations for your visit, before you 
come.” 

But that is not at all necessary, Ronald. 
I should much prefer seeing the study just as 
it is when you sit there yourself. Cannot 
you manage it?” with the prettiest little air 
of coaxing possible. 

“Not this afternoon. I have to see the 
steward. Hewett at four o’clock—and——’ 
looking at his watch—*‘ it is that time now.” 

Lady Cecile pouted. She was not accus- 
tomed to having her requests refused, and 
she thought it rather unkind of Ronald. She 
was, in fact, inclined to be a little angry with 
him, especially as he—apparently wishing to 
put an end to the discussion—almost imme- 
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diately left her to keep his appointment with 
Hewett. 

“I wonder why he doesn’t want me to go 
up there?” she said to herself, coming out of 
the recess into the Grelit hall—which was 
now converted into a very bower of greenery 
with Christmas decorations. “It is strange, 
but certainly, for some reason or other, he 
was put oul at my asking him.” 

She was not quite in her usual spirits during 
the rest of the evening, and the faintest 
shadow of constraint seemed to have fallen 
between her and her lover. 

He glanced at her rather wistfully once or 
twice, and the old grave look that she had 
managed to banish came back to his face, but 
he made no attempt to come to any explana- 
tion, and Lady Cecile went to bed, wondering 
if, in their love, had come 
“ The little rift within the lute 

That by-and-bye will make its music mute.” 

The next morning was Christmas Day, and 
as Cecile’s maid drew up her blind a scene of 
wonderful loveliness broke on the view. 

During most of the night snow had fallen, 
and now the earth lay clothed in a spotless 
garment of dazzling purity to greet the anni- 
versary of her child-—God’s birth. 

Cecile no sopner beheld the snow-laden 
branches of the cedar that grew outside her 
room than she sprang out of bed, put on 
dressing-gown and slippers, and then stood in 
front of the window, et out in speechless 
admiration at the changed landscape. 

Every branch, every twig bore its sparklin 
burden of crystallised wuhenten, while the 
panes of glass were frosted over with delicate 
tracery, lovely enough to have been executed 
by fairy fingers. Over all shone a clear, 
cleudless expanse of blue sky, and from afar 
came the soft, sweet chimes of the Christmas 
bells, ringing out their heavenly message— 

“ Peace on earth, goodwill towards man!” 

There was something so impressive in this 
scene that tears involuntarily rushed to 
Cecile’s eyes, and all the faint clouds of doubt 
and euspicion ef the night before faded like 
mist before sunshine. 

She ‘hurriedly dressed herself and went 
downstairs, looking radiant in a green cloth, 
tailor-made dress, with silver buttons and 
silver clasps; at her throat she had pinned a 
tiny branch of mistietoe—a daring challenge 
to her lover when he met her! , 

But Ronald was not in the breakfast-room 
when she got down--indeed, it had but one 
occupant, » man who was standing in front of 
the window, and who turned round sharply as 
she ¢ame in. 

Tt was Sydney Borlase. 
_ “The very happiest of Christmases to you, 
Lady Cecile!” he exclaimed. coming forward, 
and extending his hand, while she, very dis- 
appointed, and a little confused, returned his 
greeting more coldly. 

“TI had no idea you were at the Castle!” 
she observed, standing before the fire and 
holding out her delicate hands to the blaze. 
; boy mag = you return?” 

“ By the first train this morning. FT ws 
determined to be here for Christinas Day. 
Has anything happened during my absence?” 

“Nothing, except”—her cheeks grew rosy, 
and her eyes dropped—“ my engagement with 
Mr. Galbraith has been made public.” 

“Tndeed!” 

There was a slight pause, during which he 
ome at her so fixedly that she became con- 

used. 


Mr. Borlase,” she said, “present, i 
effort at playfulness. ? a eee 

“No,” he replied, gravely. “If I told 
I wished you happiness I should be a hypo- 
crite, for I am quite certain that as Mr. Gal- 
braith’s—wife"—he hesitated over the word 
—“there is very little chance of your attain- 
ing. it.” y 

Jecile drew up her slim young throat with 
a movement fulf of hauteur as she turned and 


faced him. 


you 


“You do not attempt to congratulate me, | 





“Mr. Borlase! 
saying?” 

“I know quite well, Lady Cecile. My words 
are grave, but not too grave for the situation. 
Believe me,” he added, very earnestly, “that 
my interest in your welfare is far too deep for 
me to wilfully trifle with you. Whatever hopes 
I might one time have cherished on my own 
account have ail yielded to friendship, pure and 
simple, and it is as your friend that I warn 
you against Ronald Galbraith.” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, imperiously. “I 
will not hear a word respecting him. He is 
all that is noble and good, and you ought to 
ashamed for trying to prejudice me against 

im ! ” 

Borlase looked at her with that strange, 
subduing gaze of his, and Cecile began to 
tremble. Again that eerie feeling came to 
her that this man possesed some magnetic 
power over her destiny. 

“ You shall listen to me,” he said, with quiet 
insistance. “What I have to tell is for your 
good, and after you have heard it you can act 
as you like. For a long time I have had sus- 
picions of Ronald Galbraith, but until now I 
never took the trouble to investigate them, 
because it was really of very little consequence 
to me whether they were true or not. hen, 
however, I saw that you were likely to be- 
come affianced to him, I determined to make 
inquiries, and I have done so, with the result 
that I declare he has no right to ask you or 
any other woman to be his wife. He has a 
wife already!” : q 

Cecile repeated the words after him, as if 
she did not comprehend their meaning; then 
she laughed aloud, with scornful incredulity : 

“Ronald married! Nonsense! You do not 
know what you are saying!” 

“ Yes, I know perfectly well what I am say- 
ing,” he answered, deliberately, “and I will 
prove the truth of my words. Look at this!” 

He drew from his pocket-book a printed 
form, and held it for her to see. It was an 
official copy of certificate of marriage be- 
tween Ronald Marmaduke Galbraith and Mar- 
garetta Visconti, and the date it bore was that 
of twelve years ago. Of its genuineness there 
could be no doubt. 

“J got it at Somerset House,” went on Bor- 
lase, in the same slow, convincing tones, “ and 
if you like to send stamps to the amount of 
three shillings and sevenpence, the officials 
there will supply you with a copy. Doubtless 
you wonder how I discovered this? I will tell 
you. When I left the Castle a few days ago, 
I went to town and sought out a man whom 
I had known years ago as valet to Mr. Ronald 
Galbraith, and he gave me all the information 
I wanted—but under the seal of secrecy, and 
that seal I put upon you now. He told me 
that twelve_ years ago Mr. Galbraith was 
secretly mario to an Italian woman, much 
below him in station, but that shortly after 
the marriage she developed symptoms of in- 
sanity, which obliged him to confine her. She 
had, however, intervals of reason, and he was 
afraid to put her im a madhouse lest in those 
intervals ehe should betray the secret of their 
connection, so he brought her here and immured 
her in the Tower !” 

Borlase paused in order to watch the effect 
of these extraordinary disclosures on his 
hearer. After looking at the cerfificate, Lady 
Cecile had resumed her old piace in front of 
the fire, where she now stood, holding her 
hand before her face so as to hide its deadly 
pallor. That she was deeply agitated there 
could be no doubt, but she was brave enough 
to let no sign of her emotion escape her. 
Whatever doubts of her lover's integrity were 
beginning to assail her, she did her best to 
keep them to herself. 

“Tt sounds sensational enough, does it 
not?” went on Borlase, with a bitter sneer, 
finding she did not speak. “If one saw such 
a thing in a novel one would be inclined to 
call it far-fetched; mt, believe me, Lad 
Cecile, many things happen in real life that 
are much too sensational to be put in novels— 


Do you know what you are 





and you have not far to seek for Mr. Gal- 
braith’s motive in bringing his wife to the 
Castle. At his brother’s death he was left 
guardian of the present Karl, and it was ex 
presasly stated in the late Earl's will that hs 
should be permitted to oceupy the Tower wntil 
his guardianship were over. Now, the ‘Tower 
had acquired au evil reputation for &, ing 
haunted, the walls were thick enough to pre 
vent cries being heard, and Mr. Galbraith’s 
supposed chemical studies enabled him to go 
in and out without arousing suspicion. Also 
he liad the Castle virtually to himself, for the 
Countess 'took a dislike to it when her husband 
died, and this is the first time she “has visited 
it since, so you see Ronald Galbraith ran little 
risk of detection.” 

Again Borlase paused, but the. statuesque 
figure near the. mantelpiece never moved, a|- 
though the little held before the face 
trembled. 

“Lady Cecile,” he continued, “no doubt 
you are mentally calling me hard names for 
thus u ing your lover’s hypoorisy, but 
by-and-bye you will do me the justice to be- 
lieve that all I have done has been actuated 
a the most sincere interest in your happiness. 

ou are too dear to me for it to be otherwise. 
All I have told you is true, and, in order to 

rove it, you have only to ask Ronald Gal 
raith who is the woman that is kept locked 
up in the Tower!” 

As he concluded he took Cecile’s left hand, 
which was hanging listlessly at her side, and 
pressed it -to his lips, and then, without 
another word, he left the room. 

Five minutes later Galbraith himself en- 
tered, holding in his hand a small moroces 
case that had just come down from London 
and that contained a diamond pendant, whici 
ha intended giving as a Christmas present to 
his betrothed. 

‘His face lighted up as he saw her standing 
with her back towards him, for it was yet 
early, and he had hardly expected to find her 
down. Then something in her attitude struck 
him as strange, and as he came nearer and 
saw her face he started back in amazement. 

“Cecile!” he cried, “are you ill?” 

And indeed she looked ili. . Every vestige 
of colour had left her cheeks—even her lips 
were white, and the pretty blue eyes looked 
cold and hard in the morning light. 

“Stay!” she said, motioning him tack- 
wards, as he would have caressed her. “I 
have a question to ask you, and on its answer 
depends our future relationship to each 
other.” 

He said nothing—as a matter of fact, he 

was too paralysed by her tone and manner to 
find words. 
- Could this be the loving, tender Cecile who 
had nestled in his arms yesterday afternoon 
—this cold, disdainful creature, with her 
marvellous white beauty and scornful eyes’ 
He could hardly believe the evidence of his 
senses, and there was keen reproach in his 
face as he looked at her... 

It may be she felt it was not undeserved, 
for her lips quivered pitifully. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a sob in her 
voice. “Perhans I have misjudged you— 
perhaps I have been deceived, and you are, 
after all, the Ronald I love—noble, true, and 
generous! I will not believe anything’ but 
your own confession—if you tell me you are 
innocent I will believe it, though all _the rest 
of the world may declare you guilty ! Ronald. 
she came swiftly to his side and took his 
hand while she looked into his face with eager, 
miserable eyes, “auswer me truly. Is there 
@ woman in the Tower—a woman whose nate 
was aretta Visconti, but whose name now 
is Margaretta Galbraith?” 

At the question he } sate pale as she herself 
was ; his eyes fell, he drew back, and the hand 
she had taken dropped heavily from her 


grasp. ; 
Surely the answer written on his face was 
—guilt ! 1 
“Tt is true!” Cecile murmured, in a low, 
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“TI see it in your eyes; you 
make no attempt to deny it.” 

“T cannot deny it e returned, sorrow- 
fully. “ But, oh Recile, it is not as you think! 
My darling, will you not trust me? Do you 
not love me sufficiently to believe in me, in 
spite of circumstances, that are, I confess, 
terribly against me?” 

The agony on his face was equalled by the 
agony in his voice, but to her it sounded like 
remorse—not innocence. 

How, indeea, could he be innocent, while he 
allowed Borlase’s accusation te pass uncontra- 
dicted ? 

“ How is it possible that I can trust you?” 
she cried out, clasping her hands against. her 
heart, wncn was beating so violently that it 
spemed as if it must burst all. restraint. 
“There is no room left for doubt. If ex- 


tense whisper. 


planation is possible, why do you not give 
it?” 


“Because I cannot—because I'am withheld 
from doing so. How you became possessed of 
your knowledge I do not actually know, but f 
can guess—and I say with the man in the 
parable, ‘An enemy hath done this!’”’ 

“Friend. or enemy, it matters little,” she 
responded, steadying her voice by a great 
effort, and drawing off her betrothed ring as 
she spoke. “It would be impossible for me 
to marry a man whom I could not implicitly 
trust, and so our engagement is at an end !” 

She tendered him the ring, and, finding he 
did not take it, laid it down on the table. 
which was sparkling with delicate china and 
shining silver; then, without another word, 
she slowly left. the room, while he stood where 
she had left him, gazing after her, mute and 
immovable. 

It seemed to him that the agony of a life- 
time was condensed in those few minutes, 
while he realised that he had, indeed, lost her 
for ever. 

Truly, for at least two people in the Castle, 
there was little hope of a happy Christmas! 


CHAPTER VI. : 

When Aline opened her window on Christ- 
mas morning to feed the robins she had al- 
ready tamed, she found a bunch of fresh- 
gathered violets lying on the snowy ledge, and 
a label pinned to them, wishing her the 
season 8 greetings. 

Who had sent them she guessed readily 
enough, and she was young enongh to feel a 
thrill of delight at this evidence of Bertie’s 
thoughtfulness. 

it was pleasant to feel that there was at 
least one person in the Castle who had thought 
of her on this Christmas Day. 

Vontrary to her expectations she was not 
permitted to remain in solitary loneliness, 
for Lady Galbraith insisted that she should 
have her meals with herself and her guests ; 
and so, for a few hours, the young governess 
was permitted a glimpse of that brilliant world 
ol fashion of which she had hitherto only 


dreamed, 


” 


The Countess was much exercised in mind 
With regard to Lady Cecile Craven, who-sent 
down word by her maid that she had a 
nervous headache, and would be obliged to 
remain in her room. In consequence, Lady 
Galbraith went up to condole with her, and 
returned rather put out, for the invalid had 
positively ref to see anyone. 

Under these circumstances, no one was sur- 
prised at Ronald Galbraith’s haggard face, 
aud later em in the day he begged to be 
excused, and withdrew to his room in the 
Tow er, from which he did not, reappear untii 
The next morning. 

His absence ‘was not much noticed, for 
everyone was’ thinking of the ball to-morrow 
night; and after dinner, when they were ail 
assembled in the big drawing-room, round a 
real yule-tide fire of immense logs, Lady Gal- 
braith turned to Aline, saying, laughingly— 

You must come, too, Miss Somers! I am 
sure you will enjoy it, and the more the 


merrier.” 
‘Oh, no!” exclaimed Aline, involuntarily. 
But the Countess would take no denial; and 


when it came to a question of dress she said, 
conclusively— 

“As to that, I will find a suitable costume 
for you; and if nothing else is procurable, you 
can ait least have a domino and a mask !”’ 

Mrs. Charlton was the only person who 
secmed to see anything strange in the Coun- 
tess’s invitation. She had been much 
aggrieved by the presence of the governess at 
dinner, and had expressed her anger to Bertie 
in very strong terms. 

“So absurd!” she exclaimed, taking care, 
however, that the Countess did not overhear 
her. “I never heard of such a thing as allow- 
ing a paid dependant to sit down as an equal 
with us. I don’t know what my lady is 
vhinking about!” ; 

“ Miss Somers is a lady, you must remember,” 
Bertie returned. “Her father was a clergy- 
man, and her family is as good as the Coun- 
tess’s own.” 

“ Ah, of course you will take her part! No 
doubt it was at your suggestion that Lady 
Galbraith invited her!” sneered his wife; and 
the officer was wise enough to make no retort. 
Contradiction would only have made matters 
worse, 

Mrs: Charlton was destined to be yet further 
annoyed by the governess, for, in the evening, 
Aline was asked to sing, and at once took her 
place at the piano with a simple willingness 
that formed a pleasant contrast to Adeline’s 
own airs and graces whenever she was asked 
for some mrusic. 

Moreover, in spite of the latter’s many 
masters and careful training, there could not 
be a doubt that Aline sang infinitely better. 
Her voice was wonderfully rich and sympa- 
thetic, and she was as much at home in a 
brilliant operatic aria as in a simple Scotch 
ballad. 

Altogether, Mrs. Charlton was forced to 
acknowledge ‘that the governess’s debut was 
most successful, and, as may be imagined, 
her feelings towards the young girl were not 
more cordial in consequence. 

The next morning, greatly to Lady Gal- 
braith’s chagrin, Lady Cecile announced her 
intention- of going home, and, on her hostess 
expressing surprise at this sudden departure, 
she told her briefly that her engagement with 
Ronald was at an end. 

Surprised as the Countess was, she was far 
too weil-bred to ask the reason of the breaking 
off of the engagement, and Cecile vouchsafed 
no further explanation. 

She was too sick at heart to care what people 
said or thought of her, and her one idea now 
was to go home, where she would be able to 
brood in peace over her lost happiness. 

Accordingly she left the Castle, Ronald watch- 
ing her departure from the Tower. If she 
could have seen his face—anguished, full of 
love, as it was—she would surely have turned 
back even them! 

But fate beckoned her forward—that immu- 
table fate which there is resisting, no 
appeasing ! ‘ 


Aline was conscious of a certain amount of 
excitement as she shook open the dress Lady 
Galbraith had sent her, and prepared to attire 
‘herself in it ready for the masked ball. 

It was the costume of an Italian peasant girl 
—a full, short blue skirt, a black velvet bodice, 
laced over a white under vest, and a bright- 
coloured head-dress, which was particularly 
becoming to her dark, delicate beauty. 

Indeed, Aline gazed at herself with very 
pardonable admiration, as she .contemplated 
the charming figure given back by the looking- 
glass, and thought it was almost a pity to spoil 
it all by putting on the ugly, black silk mask ! 

However, it had to be done, for Lady Gal- 
braith had insisted that no one should come 
without a mask, and when Aline entered the 
ballroom she was very glad to have her face 
hidden, otherwise she would surely have felt 
shy in that splendid throng, for most of the 
guests were already assembled. 

What a scene it was! The ballroom was. 
| of course, decorated with trailing wreaths of 


no 


* * * 











holly and ivy, laurel and mistletoe, and great 
plants had been brougbt in from the oonserva- 
tory, as well as quantities of cut flowers, which 
scented the air with their perfume. And then, 
the maskers themselves ! ft seemed to Aline as 
if they represented every character in history 
or fiction, of whom she had ever heard or 
read ! 

There was Mary Queen of Scots chatting 
gaily with Ivanhoe; a Catherine of Russia, 
in imperial robes, holding amiable converse 
with a Troubadour; kings and peasants, queens 
and harlequins, red-cross knights and colum- 
bines, all mixed up together in brilliant and 
picturesque confusion. 

“ What do you think of this motley gather- 
ing?” said a voice behind that she recog- 
nised; and, turning round, she saw Captain 
Charlton in a dress of a Spanish Toreador, but 
wearing p mask that entirely concealed his 
features. 

“Tt is charming!” she returned, énthusiasti- 
cally. “I never saw anything dike it before, 
and [I feel quite happy in watching it.” 

“Do you?” he said, rather sadly. ‘You 
are easily content.’ 

“Yes, for to-night, at any gate Do you 
know "—she dropped her voice to a whisper— 
“I feel strangly joyful this evening; 1 can’t 
tell why, and I don’t want to know why. It 
is that sort of happiness which I think the 
Scotch call ‘fey,’ and it means that something 
very bad indeed is going to follow.” 

“T hope not!” he exclaimed, énd just then 
Lady Galbraith came up, magnificently attired 
as Madame le Pompadour. 

She was the only exception to the general 
rule of wearing a mask, but sbe said that 
duties as hostess would be better performed 
without one. 

“Come, come!” she said, gaily. 
maidens have no business to idle away their 
time with Toreadors! Come, Sir Knight "—~ 
to a crusader who was passing at the time— 
“will you not be chivalrous enough to 
this pretty maiden to trip a measure 

ou?’ 

The knight needed no furt! iitation 
Aline was seized round the rwaist, and whisk 
away to the strains of one of Strauss’s waltzes 
—compelled to listen to many fulsome compli 
ments, and whispered vows, which, 
masked, only provoked her laught 

Lady Galbraith seemed to hav 
under her especial protection, and was 
determined that her evening 
pleasant, and Aline found herself entering 
fully into the spirit of the thing, and—she was 
very young, reinember!—casting away all 
thoughts of care, wh'le she enjoyed the sweet 
ness of the passing moment! 

Later on in the evening the Toreador came 
up to her again. 

“Can you not spare mi 


oF Wises 
easani 


she was 


taken her 
quite 


should be 


Ve 9” } 
one dance! he 


| asked, and she immediately assented, without 


indeed, giving herself a moment's time for re- 


| flection. 


The band was playing “ Myosotis,” and the 
sweet valse strains rose aud fell on the pe 
fumed softly and plaintively, as sighs 
breathed in a very ecsta pjoyment 

Bertie Chariton 
dance and his 
graceful as a sylph ; 

Their steps suited each other to perfectior 
and as they floated round to the entrancing 
strains of the music, it seemed to Aline as if 
she had never known any enjoyment as ex- 
quisite in all her nineteen years of life. 

“If it could only go on for ever!” she 
breathed, involuntarily, and he mentally echoed 
the wish, though he dared not utter it aloud, 
as she in her innocence had done. 

They did not stop until the last bars of the 
valse were finished, then he took her into the 
hall (where refreshments were served), and got 
her a glass of iced water. 

“Let us sit down for a little while,” he said, 
rather unsteadily; “there is a seat in the 
window recess over there, and we shall be out 
of this throng of people.” 
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They were not only out of the throng of 
people, but virtually alone, for the heavy 
drapery fell across the recess, and shut them 
of from observation, 

“Oh!” Aline exclaimed, “I must take off 
this mask! i am so hot from danec‘ng.” 

As-she did so the moonlight fell full upon 
her face—flushed to a lovely carmine—and 
upon her dark eyes, which were brilliant as 
two stars with excitement. She looked won- 
derfully beautiful—so beautiful that Bertie 
felt his pulses beginning to throb with pas- 
sionate admiration, and his heart beating as no 
woman had ever made it beat before. 

A flower pare hs from her corsage, and he 
stooped to pick it up. As he did so their 
hands touched, and the contact, momentary 
as it was, sent sharp little throbs of pleasure 
stinging through the young man’s veins, while 
the crimson in Aline’s cheeks grew even deeper 
than before, and she made a half movement 
as if she would rise. 

“Don’t go!” he exclaimed, and his voice was 
hoarse with excitement, while, as he spoke, 
he laid his hand with gentle firmness on her 
round, white arm. 

Then a sudden madness fell upon him, and 
he lost control over himself, as he realised the 
truth to which he had hitherto wilfully blinded 
himself. He loved her! Not as a friend, not 
as a sister, but as a man loves the one woman 
whom Destiny has decreed shall be his fate. 

He forgot Adeline, forgot honour, forgot 
even what was due to the innocence of the girl 
at his side; and, drawing her to him, he 
pressed upon her lips a passionate kiss that 
was in itself a revelation. “My darling! my 
darling!” 

In a moment she had torn. herself away, 
and stood before him, pale with anger and in- 
dignation. 

How dared you insult me so! How dared 
you--how dared you?” she cried out, with 
vehement wrath, then, not deigning him 
another look, she swept aside the curtains, 
swiftly crossed the hall, and went through the 
passage to her own room in the Tower, where 
she paced backwards and forwards in a perfect 
fever of excitement and anger. 

Presently it cooled, and she sat down before 
the table, and leaning her head on her folded 
arms burst into a passion of sobs—sobs so 
violent that they seemed actually to rend her 
delicate frame. ? 

Brought up in strict seclusion, and, far away 
from all possible lovers, she was as innocent 
in deed and thought as it was possible for a girl 
to be; and that kiss of Bertie’s had called 
into life a host of unknown feelings whose 
power she only dimly comprehended. — 

As a matter of fact, she was angry with 
herself for not being more angry with h:m, 
but her modesty had received 4 blow; ard, 
more than that, she was deeply grieved and 
disappointed that he should have subjected her 
to this indignity. ; 

He who had been her ideal of all that owas 
good and noble—whom she had worshipped in 
the innermost shrine of her heart as the man 
out of all the world worthiest of admiration? 
The disillusion was terrible. 

as for Bertie, he was beside himself with 
disgust for his own behaviour, which he men- 
tally characterised as disgraceful. 

Directly she had_gone he awoke to a full 
consciousness of the enormity of his offence, 
and he would have given his right hand to 
recall that last half-hour. 

True, he had yielded to an impulse stronger 
than himself, but there. was no excuse to be 
made for him, and the same measure of scorn 
he would have meted out to another man who 
had similarly acted he meted out to himself. 

He remained for some time in the window 
recess, thinking over the position; then, feel- 
ing too utterly heartsick to return to the 
gaicties of the ball-room, he went upstairs to 
his own dressing-room. 

As he entered -he caught sight of himself in 
a long glass, in the silks and velvet of his 
Toreador costume, and with an angry ex- 
elamation proceeded to divest himself of the 





gay garments, and. put on ordinary evening 
dress. \ 

It seemed such a farce, careering about in 
those ridiculous clothes, like an actor on the 
stage, when he was sick to-death of every- 
thing—sick of the light, and colour and brilli- 
ance of the society life he was bound to lead, 
and which, like Dead Sea Fruit, turned to dust 
and ashes between his teeth. 

Even here he jcould hear the strains of the 
dance music from below, but they were 
softened and subdued by distance, and sounded 
strangely mournful and sweet. Bertie, how- 
ever, could think of but one thing—Aline, and 
the look of outraged indignation she had 
turned upon him as she left him. The fact of 
this love for her he took as a matter of course. 
It was, indeed, so deep-rooted and so essenti- 
ally a portion of his being that he knew nothing 
could make it less, although a sense of duty 
might keep it hidden in his heart until death 
claimed hinr as its own. One thing was cer- 
tain-—he must go away, so as to be out of the 
reach of temptation, and no time must be lost 
in leaving the Castle. 

But how to persuade Adeline of the 
necessity of their departure—-for, of course, 
she must go with him? He pondered for 
some time, then decided that when his 
letters came in the morning he would say 
they had brought him a summons from his 
solicitor, who wished to see him on important 
business. 

The excuse was a weak one, but it was 
the best he could think. of, and would doubt- 
less achieve its purpose ; for after they had left 
the Castle he ;could tell his wife that he was 
tired of being in the country, and could take 
her a run over to Paris, where the sight of the 
shops and the boulevards would soon distract 
her. attention, and console her for leaving Lady 
Galbraith’s circle. 

If this plan were carried out he would 
have no opportunity for seeing Aline, and 
imploring her pardon for his offence. And 
yet—he could not leave without expressing 
penitence—could ‘not go away and let her 
think that he had wilfully insulted her, after 
professing a friendship whose sanctity he had 
been the first to invade! 

No, he must let her know his contrition, 
and the only way of doing this seemed to be 
by means of a letter. Acting on a sudden 
impulse, he took up a sheet of note-paper, and 
wrote on it these words,— 

“T hardly dare ask your pardon, and yet, 
for the sake of the past, I am emboldened to 
do it. Will you forgive me, and believe how 
sincerely penitent 1 am—more penitent, in- 
deed, than words ‘can express. 

“ Bertie CHARLTON.” 

He put it into an envelope, directed it to 


| her, and decided not to entrust it to a servant, 


but to push it underneath her door himself. 
Then it struck him that if Lady Galbraith 
chanced to see him without his masquerade 
attire, she would reproach him for absenting 
himself irom the ballroom at so early an hour. 
A happy idea occurred to him. With his 
Toreador costume had been sent a large black 
domino, so that if he wanted to thoroughly 
disguise his identity, he might do so by 
donning it over the other. This he put on, 
and then slipping-his mask over his face, and 
adding a large black felt hat, he felt he could 
defy detection—even that of his wife. 

On his way downstairs and through the 
hall he met no one, for the cotillon was being 
danced, and even the servants had slipped 
away to see the unusua! spectacle. He crossed 
the hall, and traversed for the first time the 
long stone passage that led to the Tower— 
and which shut it off so completely from the 
rest of the house; and when he came to the 
door, which he knew must give access to 
Aline’s rooms, he came to a pause, for it was 
ajar, and from within the sound of a deep, 
anguished sob fell on his ear. 

“Aline!” he exclaimed, but there was no 
answer. “Aline!” but stil] she did not hear 
him, and still those heartbroken sobs con- 
tinued. 





Bertie waited for a minute of two, knowing 
full well that he was the cause of her sorrow ; 
then he could bear it no Jonger, but pushed 
the door open and entered. the roam. 

The second and concluding part of this 
exciting story of love and Mhystery will appea 
next week. 

—_—_——_! 


A DOMESTIC HAPPENING 

“George, dear,” said Mrs.” Newlywed 
the other evening just as they ‘wer 
about to leave the house for the theatre, 
“Tve left my. fan up on the dressing 
table in my room and I can’t go without ii, 
Won’t you run up ‘and get it—that’s a dear.” 
George goes up three steps at a time. 4 
moment later his voice comes down awfully 
sharp for a man who has been married but six 
months. “It isn’t om the table,” he says, 
“Why, yes, it must be, dear. Look in the 
upper drawer in that long, blue box in tho 
left-hand corner, Don’t disarrange things. It 
is there.” “No, it isn’t.” “Well, don't get 
cross about it. Maybe I left it on the bed. Is 
it there?” “No; I'll be——” “George! If 
you can’t do a little favour for your wife with 
out swearing about it, you needn't do it ai 
all. Look in the second drawer of the dressing 
table in that pink box. Is it there?” “No, 
it isn’t, and I knew it wasn’t before I looked! ” 
“ You didn’t know anything of the sort. Do 
find it somewhere. We're late now. Maybe 
it’s on the mantelpiece. I know J laid it down 
while I adjusted my hat. Is it on the mantel- 
piece?” “No, it is not. I'll just be eternally 
—” “George! If you swear again I'll take 
off my things and stay at home! If you'd 
look for the fan instead’ of prancing around and 
swearing like a trooper you'd find it. See if 
it is in my hat-box. Sometimes I drop it in 
there. Found it?” “Found it?” snarls 
George jeeringly. ‘‘ Talk about a needle in a 
haystack ! It’s nothing compared to a-—” 
“George Newlywed! Just as sure as you speak 
that way again I'll stay at home. Look on the 
chairs and the table and—what are you doing 
up there? Upsetting chairs and kicking over 
things, and growling like some wild anima! 
I'd be ashamed ! I suppose I'll have to come and 
look for thé fan myself, tired as Iam. Can't 
you find it?” “Find nothing! A man might 
as well hunt for the North Pole, or a particular 

ain of sand in the bottom of the sea as to 
on for-——" “There, there! Stop making 
quite such a pitiful spectacle of yourself. If I 
were a man, I’d be a map! Look in the ward 
robe Oh, here’s the fan. I declare if it hasn’t 
been lying here on the hall-rack all the time 
I remember now that I laid it down when I 
——George Newlywed! I'd be serving you 
right if I didn’t go a step with you. Swearmg 
like that! Come on, wretch! I suppose you i! 
snarl and sulk all the evening.” A prediction 
that was fully verified. 











THE CHEERFUL FACE. 
How many souls with grief distressed 
We meet along the way ; 
How many hearts with wrong oppressed 
Pass by us through the day! 
Yet we may soothe the worst despair 
If- we the time embrace ; 
And, with kind words, wil! also wear 
A bright and cheerful face! 


It is the mirror of the heart, 
Reflecting what is good; 

It has no hollowness of art, 
And no deceptive mood. 

Oh, what’s so beautiful and sweet, 
And what so in its place, 

So winning, gladsome and complete, 
As woman’s cheerful face? 


Tt has its charm in young and old, 
The gentle and the brave, 

And lives, in grateful stories told, 
When they are in the grave; 

For hearts that gladdened at their sight 


Still keen for them a place, 
And speak in tender, sweet delight 
Of each bright, cheerful face! 
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Gleanings 


Waere Snots Strrke.—Of every one hun- 
dred and ten shots which strike some soldier 
forty-three will lodge in the legs, thirty-three 
“lodge in the arms, twenty-two strike be- 
neck and waist, one in the neck, and 
shots some part of the soldier's head. 


will kc 
tweed 
eleven 

Fat Men.—It is remarkable how seldom one 
finds a fat man unmarried. It is the thin men 
as a rule who run to bachelorhood. It may be 
frged that matrimony is a weight increaser in 
men, but this is putting the cart before 
the horse. It is true, nevertheless, that. where 
you find a fleshy man his tendency is to marry. 
In matters of colour the fair man may be said 
to have it as against the dark man, and if 
there be a dash of red in his composition matri- 
monial probabilities are thereby increased. The 
little man has, in this respect, as in some others, 
pre-eminence over the Jong man. Women, as 
a rule, are readier to marry tall men—they 
admire length—but long men are not always 
so ready to be married, 


A Hosritaste Hearsen.—It was high noon 
and Monday. Worse yet it was the thirteenth 
day of the month. A knock was heard at the 
kitchen door of the Burns mansion The 
Chinese servant opened the door. A tramp of 
jong and varied experience accosted him. “ I’ve 
been travelling, and have played in mighty 
hard luck,” observed the tramp. ' “I lost all 
my money in an attempt to corner oats, and 
now I’m hungry, very, very hungry. Can’t 
you please give me a little bite of something to 
eat?” The Chinaman comprehended the situa- 
tion at once. A benevolent, placid smile spread 
itself over his entire countenance, “ You likee 
fish?” he asked of the tramp. “ Yes, I like 
fish first rate. That will do as well as any- 
thing.” “Come Fliday,” said the hospitable 
heathen. 


Earn Tuerr Penny.—In the last year or two 
the youngsters of Stratford-on-Avon have taken 
up a quaint custom. The town is full of child- 
ren playing in the streets inan apparently aim- 
less manner, but as soon as an American tourist 
appears the boys gather around him and begin 
a recitation in chorus of wistful sing-song. They 
start in with a little valuable information about 
the life of Shakespeare, the dates of his birth 
and death are given, and a half dozen judici- 
ously selected dramas are named as best repre- 
sentatives of his work. The performance closes 
with a rendition. of the famous quatrain over 
the grave—“Oursed be he”—delivered in a 
tired voice. The mass play is perfect; not 
an infant gets out of time. When they have 
finished they continue standing in a ring, mute 
and pleading, and the appeal of their eyes will 
haunt the visitot unless he gives a penny right 
around the circle. 


Dentist as A Detective.—lIf Paris is proli- 
fic in producing thieves, it also is most fruit- 
ful in expedients for catching them. Dactor 
Rousseau, a dentist living in the Rue des 
Martyres, has adopted a novel and amusing 
method. Doctor Rousseau and his wife were 
walking on the boulevard a few days ago 
when a young man snatched a handbag con- 
tainmg money and jewellery which madam 
was carrying. The dentist was unable to 
catch the thief, but had time to distinguish 
His features, though he never expected to 
seé him again. By a curious coincidence, 
however, the thief came to the dentist’s a day 
or two later to have his teeth attended to. 
Doctor Rousseau, concealing his astonishment, 
asked him to take a seat, as it would be 
Decessary to make an impression of the jaw, 
and this he immediately proceeded to do. 
When the dentist considered that the plaster 
was eg | solid, he calmly explained to 
the helpless thief that he was at his mercy 
and had better follow him quietly to the 
police station. Tho man wildly gesticulated, 
but, finding that his wide-open mouth was 
wnprisotied- by: @ solid block of plaster. of 
Paris, he consented to go to prison. 


} and placed by your side. 





In Case oF EmercEncy and 
useful contrivance is soon to be installed in 
the streets of Paris—an ‘apparatus for rendering 
first aid to the injured. A model of the device 
was recently tested. According to reports which 
have been received from Paris, the contrivance 
resembles a lamp-post letter-box and 
small medicine chest, folding stretcher, and ij 
equipped with a telephone apparatus for com 
munication with the I t 


nearest ambulance station 
In order to obtain access to the | 


Another 1 ‘ 


co MDS 2 


box vas 
panel is broken, as in some fire alarm systems 


Torre Was a4 Limit.—‘“0 am 
moved away,” remarked the good 
speaking of_a family of borrowing 
who had just left the neighbourhood. 
willing to lend them a loaf of bread oceas 
or half a-dozen eggs or the washboard or the 
lemon squeezer, but when they got down to 





ynalls 


sending -the little girl over to borrow pennies | 


to give the organ grinder I began to think it 
was nearly time to draw the line; and, to cap 
the climax, one day they actually asked me to 
come over and take care of the baby while 
they went out to do the shopping!” 

Pretty Servinc Marns.-—In the land of 
the mikado, the charming little serving maids 
call forth the encomiums of the masculine 
traveller. They impress one at first as being 
mostly made up of a smile, sash, and hairpins; 
their appearance is quaint and dainty, their 
movements full of grace, their voices soft and 
their manners delightful. They seem made 
forthe toy tea houses, where they usher. you 
in with many bows and suppressed giggles. You 
are seated on a cushion on the floor in an 
empty room—for furniture there is none, 
strictly speaking, in happy Japan except 
among the upper classes. Then tea is brought 
in on a little losuider stand a few inches high 
But it does not 
reach you without a good deal of preliminary 
first, for the mousme who carries the stand, 
and the other one~who helps, and the third 
who flanks the column, and the fourth one 
who skirmishes in the rear, all drop on their 
knees first at the door, and bow profoundly 
and rub their knees, just as we saw them do 
in the “ Mikado.” Then how they busy them- 
selves with the tea and little cakes! One takes 
off the cosy, and another looks anxiously into 
the thin porcelain cup lest there be a speck 
of dust in it, and another offers you the tiny 
plate of cakes, and Jooks so sadly pathetic if 
you don’t take any that you feel you would 
suffer the pangs of indigestion for much less. 


Cwaractern Totp spy tHe Face.—An open 
mouth is a sure sign of an empty head. An 
insignificant nose means an insignificant man. 
A projecting upper lip shows malignity and 
avarice. Pointed noses generally belong to 
meddlesome people. Large eyes in a small 
face betoken maliciousness. A retreating chin 
is always bad, it shows lack of resolution. A 
projecting under lip indicates ostentation, self- 
conceit, and folly. Fine hair generally be- 
tokens native good taste and intelligence. A 
dimple in the chin is pretty, but indicates 
weak mental organisation. High cheek bones 
always indicate great force of character in 
some direction. Fullness of the temples is 
ms eer to show powers of mathematical 


calculation. A small mouth, with nose and 
nostrils also small, shows indecision and 
cowardice. Half-shut eyes show natural 


shrewdness, together with lack of sincerity. 
Slow moving eyes are always found in the 
heads of persons of prudence and ability. 
Grey is said to be the colour of talent and 
shrewdness. Great thinkers have grey eyes. 
In women they indicate a better head wuan 
heart. Grty eyes, however, are of many 
varieties. There are the sharp, the shrewish, 
the spiteful, the cold, the penetrating; the 
meditating, and the intellectual, but the fact re- 
mains that the grey represents the head. Round- 
eyed persons live much in the senses, but think 
less. Deep-seated eyes receive impressions 
more accurately, definitely, and deeply. Nar- 
row-eyed persons see less, but think more and 
feel more intensely. 
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A Goop Samaritan.--The waso generally 














looked upon as an unmitigated nuisance, and 
bis not often that anybody can be found to 
say a good word for this insect which is so 
proue to be active in the stinging line, The 
tollowing count seems to show the little 
fellow in yetter light. At a summer hotel 
t rthern part of Pennsylvania one of 
h bo yr ume annoyed by the persistent 
buzzing Of a wasp about his head and knocked it 
own with a uewspaper. It fell through an ypen 
window upon the sill, apparently dead. Only 
yparently, fo few seconds later, to the ob 
v stomishment, a large wasp flew on to 
the window sill, and, after buzzing around the 
inju le a second or-two, began to lick it all 
ve ister this treatment (which may have 
been a kind of massage) the sick wasp seemed 
to revive, and | friend thei red him 
gently to the edge, grasped him around the 
bedy, and fiew away with him. Evidently th 
strange finding a wounded comrade, gave 
ome i partly to restore him prelimi ry to 
removal toa pl uM ak ty for further t it 
ment, and then carried him tl This bray 
little wasp acted like the Good Samaritan, whe 
found a man half dead,” bound up his 
wounds, pouring on then wine,” and 
‘brought him to inn and took care of him.” 
Oppry Parrep.—Matrimony is something 
like the triumph of the unexpected. Why d 
so many men choose wives as physically unlike 
themselves as possible ’? Chere are Captain 
and Mrs. Ross. wh: ok absolutely ridiculous 
when walking together There he is, over 
six feet in height. while barely comes 
up to his watch pocket. A pocket Venus he 
alls her. Doctor and Mrs. Lloyd made an 
even more ludricrous picture. He must weigh 
over two hundred pou! d and is ¢ broad 
as a house, while she would mak« ellent 


study in anatomy—al! bones and angles 
Sut the case of Mr- and Mrs. Thomas its 
worse still She ought to have been an 
Amazon, for she is as tall as a man and walks 
like one, too, taking strides a yard long; 
while he trots along on a level with her 


Mrs. Downing, the 
who might have 
t she married the 


shoulder. Then there is 
most beautiful of women, 
married almost anybody ; ye 
ugliest man out of a travelling with a 
wig—yes, he wears a and a cork leg. 
Now all these couples might have been so 
much happier and better suited to each other 
if they had only paired differently. But there 
seems to be a fatality about it, and if a man 
has to be disciplined I dare say an unsuitable 
marriage is just as efficacious as anything else. 


} 
show, 


wig, 


Tue Reason.—Teachers who require written 
excuses for tardiness from parents of pupils 
sometimes receive very aanusing notes. Here 
are a féw specimens from. a number received 
some time ago:—‘ Dear sir, please excuse 
James for lateness, I kneaded him after brek- 
fust.” A second note reads :—‘ Please forgive 
Billy for being tardy, I was mending his coat.” 
The third excuse goes more into details, but 
is none the less interesting :——‘* Mister sir, my 
Jason had to be late to-day. It is his bizness 
to milk our cow. She kicked Jase in the back 
to-day when he wasn’t looking or thinking of 
her actin’; so he thot his back was breke, but 
it aint. But it is black and blue, and the pane 
kept him late. We would git rid of that cow 
if we could. This is the fourth time she kicked 
Jase, but never kicked him: late before. So 
excuse him for me,” A girl absent for half a 
day brought the following satisfactory excuse : 

_“ Miss teacher—my dotter’s absents yesterday 
was unavodable. Her shoes had to be half- 
souled, and she had a sore throte. Her konsti- 
tushun is delikit and if she is absent any more 
you can knew that it is en account of un- 
avodable sickness or something else.” A boy 
absent for half a day laid the following explana- 
tion on his master’s desk :—‘ Dear sir, please 
excuse Henry. He went to grandpapa’s funeral 
with me this forenoon. I have been promising 
him for several weeks that he might, if he 
was good, and he has been very good, so I kept 
my word.” 
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A DESPERATE DEED 





SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 

Harold, Earl of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays at Woodville Honour. His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, has twin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such a striking resemblance to each other 
that a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them. Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her young life; while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fidence and love to the Earl, and a marriage is speedily 
arranged. ‘The Barl and Countess ot Silverdale are 
returping from their honeyznoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, a telegram reaches the Earl, 
stating that his daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injured in a fire. The Earl at once leaves for Belgium. 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home. They are detained 
on the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken a 
second time for Marguerite by the man who holds her 
sister's secret. This person had followed Lilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified. at his threats, is 
powerless to say a word, when he fires, and she falls 
lifeless. Marguerite, finding the body a little*tater, takes 
in the situation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives. 










Was that a knock ? 

No, just the wind beginning to 
rise-—just the llowing of a leaf 

=—— against the wiadow-pane. 

A queer scene. The gilded, tawdry hotel- 
rcom, with its cottcn-plush furniture and 
bright-valanced bed; the narrow, | black, 
wooden mantle cn which a couple of candles 
flared ; an illuminated patch—the corners were 
mystically dim. 

And in that semi-circle of dull yellow light 
two women, one seated in a leathern arm-chair, 
her hands fallen stiffly down over the sides, 
her head lying heavily back, the face like a 
thing of stone, the sightless eyes half-open, 
the frozen lips apart; thé other, like and yet 
so enormously unlike it, a slim little figure, 
standing just beyond, clad in a trim travelling 
costume, a scarf of black Spanish lace wound 
over her head 

Here was colour enough for you-—her cheeks 
were scarlet as poppies. Here excitement— 
her eyes burned like flame. Her life—thrilling, 
irtense, tumultuous; for she was one irre- 
pressible quiver from head to foot. 

Dead—Lilian was dead ! 

No, no, no! She must be sure never to say 
that. It was Marguerite who was dead; yes, 
Marguerite. Poor Marguerite ! She had loved 
Lilian. But no, it was Marguerite she must. be 
sorry for—for her must she grieve. 

What should she do next ? Ring, alarm the 
inmates ? Not just yet. She must think. 
She must think a great deal. 

Would anyone here notice anything strange ? 
How could they ? They had found it impos- 
sible to distinguish the sisters in broad day- 
light. Her hair was brown, to be sure. Who 
could tell it was black under the thick- 
meshed lace ? 

She would go back to London early in the 
morning, taking Lilian—-no, Marguerite—with 
her She must telegraph her father and the 
Karl. The Earl! he eould not marry her in 
any case. The law.of England prohibited mar- 
riage with the sister of a deceased wife. 

What matter? She had grown reckless of 
late. She would make him as good, as loyal, 
as loving a wife as if they had been wedded 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square. And he 
would never know the truth—never, and in- 
stead of being wyetched as any branded galley- 
slave, instead of living in terror and starting 
guiltily at every sound, her life would flow 
on calm and fair and beautiful, far above all 
vul gar dread and still more vulgar need. 

She was lovely ; she knew that. And would 
nob all be well with her when she was be- 
loved, exalted, wealthy ? 

Ah ! what was that ? 
dead hands move ? 

There again—yes ! 


Did one of the little 


\treating. 





She shrieked aloud. She glanced at the 
face. It was senseless, staring, rigid as ever. 
But surely the hand had moved. 

Another frantic shriek—another. 

Steps came hurrying along the corridor with- 
out. The barking of a dog which ran out into 
the room mingled with her cries. 

She saw now what had alarmed her. Waking 
up where he had lain under the chair of his 
mistress, little King Charlie had pushed his 
nose into the lifeless fingers, seeking his usual 
pat of recognition. 

A knock. Her only answer was a scream. 
The door was flung open. They came hurrying 
in, the proprietor, his wife, balf a dozen guests, 
as many servants. 

“What is the matter?” they cried. 

They were tumbling ever each other in their 
eagerness. 

But the incident of the spaniel had tho- 
roughly unnerved the girl. She could “only 
ery out, inarticulately, hysterically, wildly. 

A moment more and they had seen it all for 
themselvere—-a woman fair, young, richly 
dressed, lying back in @ great chair ghastly 
and stark, 

“Good heving!” the landlord cried, re- 
“She is dead |!” 

They huddled together, wordless, terrified. 

The poor young lady ! It did not look like 
a violent death. How had it happened ? The 
landlord pushed his wife forward. 

The sobbing cries grew fainter. She must 
not give way again like this, she told. herself, 
savagely—there was too much to plan, to do. 

“My lady,” the good woman confronting her 
said, respectfully, “is it certainly death ? 
Shall we get a doctor ?* 

Her heart gave one wild bound. 

My lady ! The deception she had begun to 
dread, what was it but child’s play after all ? 


“Yes, yes. Call a doctor at once. I fear 
it is too late. I was lying on the lounge there 
asleep. I had left my sister sitting at the 


window, about to write to our father. When 
I awoke I called her. I lit the candle and 
drew the curtains before I looked at her. Then 
I saw—I saw,” chokingly, “that she was 
dead.” 

She had turned toward the little group at 
the door as she offered her explanation. In 
the uncertain candle-light her woful, tear-wet 
face was very lovely. And, indeed, she was 
not feigning sorrow. She had loved her sister, 
as ‘ar as it was in her peculiar nature to love. 
And after her terrible quarter-hour of isola- 
tion, it was quite a relief to bewail her be- 
reavement in sympathetic ears. 

For they were sympathetic. Was not she 
young and beautiful, and in grief ? More than 
all, was she not a real live Countess? A 
title is an immense recommendation to that 
clas3 of people. 

The poor creature ! they whispered to each 
other. Such an awfully sudden death to befall 
h2r twin-sister, And in this little out-of-the- 
way place, too. No wonder she felt it dread- 
fully. They must do all in their power for 
hes. 

“ Here is the doctor,” someone said. 

He came bustling in, a short, rosy, prepos- 
tercusly stont individual, with a,cast in his 
eye, an air of importance, and an umbrella. | 

“ Ah, the Countess of Silverdale, I believe ?” 

He ‘bowed as low as his stomach would per- 
mit. Her ladyship inclined her dark-draped 


ad. 

But he had already turned to the sti® figure 
in the chair, and, professionally alert, had 
begun an examination. The room had been 
cleared, only the landlord’s wife remaining. 

“Stay with me,” Marguerite had pleaded, in 
a sudden accession of weakness. . 








And, feeling highly flattered and fluttered, 
the good soul acquiesced. 

In a few moments the doctor looked up, 

“Had not her heart been affected for somo 
time ?” 

“So she told me less than a week ago.” 

“Ah! as I thought ! You must detail m 
the circumstances of your discovery of her 
death.” 

She did so, lucidly, briefly. Excitement was 
on the ebb. She could feel the fire in he 
cheeks burning down. 

“Do you know if she received a shock of 
any sort ?” 

She hesitated. Would she mention her sus 
picions ? No, that -would-never do. — Who 
could tell where might not the smallest hint 
lead ? So she shook her head gravely. 

“T think not,” 

* Well, a shock is not necessary—not neces- 
sary, exactly,” chirped in the little man, taking 
some papers from his pocket, “ but death from 
this kind usually follows shock. May I have 
a pen and ink, Mrs. Simpson ?” 

“Certainly, sir, if her ladyship will excuse 
me.” 

Marguerite nodded. 

Mrs. Simpson waddled away. She came 
back fn a minute bearing the articles required. 

The doctor placed a chair for Marguerite, 
then drew one for himself up to the round 
mahogany centre-table. 

He paused, pen in hand. 

“Her name ?” 

There was absolutely no hesitancy. Her 
voice was full and clear. 

“ Marguerite Woodville.” 

“ Age 2” 

Then followed several other questions. 

g@ter writing for some minutes, he pre- 
sented her the paper. 

“Sign, if you please.” 

She took the pen, wrote in a dashing hand 
“Lilian Silverdale,” and underneath, in ex- 
planatory conceit, the little doctor wrote, 
“Countess of Silverdale.” 

At last, with many bows and politely- worded 
condolences, he.was- gone—with a very fat fee 
in his purse, too. 

“ And now, if your ladyship will pardon the 
liberty I take, I think you ought to go to bed. 
You are looking all worn out, my lady.” 

“T am beginning to feel all-worn out !” with 
a faint, sad smile. 

Now that the reaction had set in, the 
supreme strain she had undergone was telling. 
A sudden thought struck her. 

“Where is Jeanne—my maid? I have not 
seen her this evening.” 

The rosy-posy face of the landlady grew con- 
fused 


“She has friends living just outside town 
She slipped off to visit them for an hour or 
two. She didn’t think as how you'd require 
her. There she is now.” 

Then came up the passage a light-running 
step. A girl in a cashmere dress and brown 
hat knocked, and looked in. 

Marguerite and the landlad 
quite near the door. She di 
them. : 

Marguerite roused herself for a Jast bit of 
acting. This was the one opportunity for 
which she had been longing. 

“Why did you go out, Janet, without per- 
mission ?” a 

The girl faltered—redder than she was wit! 
running she could not be. 

“Please, your ladyship, I didn’t mean to 
be gone over fifteen minutes. I didn’t think 
during that time your ladyship would need 
me. I went to see my brother’s cousin's wife, 
being as how I was so near to her.” 

Marguerite’s face was dark and stern. : 

“That will do,” she said, coldly. “I shall 
leave the amount due to you with Mrs. Simp 
son for you. I shall not require your services 
longer. You may continue to reside with your 
relative.” 


were standing 
not see beyond 
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MRS. SIMPSCN WRITES THD FATAL TELEGRAMS FOR THE « 


“Oh, your ladyship !” the girl protested, 
beginning to cry. “ You don’t mean to send 
me away ? That does not seem like you, my 
dear lady.” 

Marguerite turned wearily, and murmured a 
word or two to Mrs. Simpson, in consequence 
of which that energetic dame went to the door, 
pushed the girl away, saying: 

“Go home, come to-morrow, Janet. I sup- 
pose you don’t know the sister of your mistress 
is dead 7” 

Then she shut the door and fastened it. 
Marguerite was lying on the lounge. 

“Please, come, your ladyship,” she urged, 
deferentially, but firmly. “Please come. We 
must wash and care for your poor sister if you 
are bound to go to London in the morning. If 
you will write out your dispatches, Simpson 
will send them, and, as to the dear young lady 
there, we'll see to everything about her.” 

Marguerite rose obediently. There was not 
much life, energy, about her now. She was 
wan; and she shook as if with cold. Quietly 
Mrs. Simpson Jed her to a little sitting-room 
not far from the ¢hamber of death, and wrote 
the following telegrams at the Countess’s dic- 
tation :— 

“ Marguerite died here to-night. We go 
back to London in the morning. “ Lanian.” 

And to the Earl ;—- 

_ “Marguerite died suddenly to-night. Don’t 
hurry back. You could not arrive in time. 
“ Linn.” 

“Now, my dear child, come—begging your 
pardon, your ladyship ! But right into bed in 
the red room you must go. And I'll put a hot 
brick to your feet, and bring you up a glass of 
mulled wine. It's very comforting. No, bless 
you, the girls nor me won't lie down to-night. 
And you oughtn’t to fret, for the poor child is 
better off, for this is a hard and cruel world, 
as I often tell Simpson; but, come now, and 
I won't forget the brick nor the wine, which 
18 Very comforting, dear, when mulled.” =~ 
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OHAPTER VII. 

Ten ! 

The harsh clock in the hall groaned out th 
hour. 

Eleven ! 

And still the great dark eyes of the girl, who 
sat crouched in a corner so still in the little 
sitting-room, did not close. 

Mrs. Simpson had brought her the hot brick, 
and the mulled wine. But the one could not 
warm nor the other cheer her. Sleep was noi 
for her; not yet, at least. 

And so she sat there. She had not dis- 
robed, and stared with steady, unseeing gaze at 
a- glaringly-coloured lithograph of the King’s 
coronation which hung on the opposite wall. 

How strange it was, how very strange, she 
told herself over and over. that she, Lilian, 
should ba lying here, and Marguerite upstairs 
dead ! It was a horrible world. 

She shuddered as she whispered it. And yet 
why should she be so sorry for her? Poor 
Marguerite ! her life had been harder than 
those nearest her dreamed. 

But she, the Countess of Silverdale—she who 
was so dear, so precious to a good man’s 
heart; she who had wealth and all the luxury 
which wealth embraces, waiting on her will ; 
she for whom life blossomed already as the full 
rose breaks from the bud, crimson and glow- 
ing and sweet—ah, thank heaven, she lived ! 

elve ! 

Behind her had lain a monstrous mistake ; 
its black shadow stretched before. And now, 
with just perhaps a longer, deeper breath, 
gently, silently she had gone away from it all. 

She could not gast off her wretchedness, so 
she had stolen away, left it. A sudden chill 
crept over her as she listened. How dreary 
the clanging strokes sounded! each, she 
thought, like a clod on a coffin lid ! 

Ah! 


She started to a sitting posture—rose. 
That locket ! She had almost forgotten it. 
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Her sister always wore it, since he had giver 
it to her 

They had probably found it. 
she must secure it—wear it ! 

She took up the. china candlestick which 
stood on the table beside her. She went softly 
out of the room, along the corridor, ascended 
the darkly-carpeted steps 

From the open door at the head a light 
streamed Without the wind had grown 
lovder. It tried the door; it howled for en- 
trance on the threshold ; it beat like a human 
thing at the windows; it whistled down the 
chimney ; it moaned eerily through the pas- 
sages of the rickety old house. And, save the 
wind, there was no other sound. How weird 
it all was—almost uncanny ! 

It seemed to the girl growing slowly, half- 
dazedly forward like a dream, as though she 
were wandering through a haunted house in 
a dream. What verse was that—where had 
she read it ?— 


She must see; 


“T lighted my lamp by the dying fiame, 
I crept up the stairs that creak 2d for fright, 
Then into the chamber of death 1 came, 
Where she lay all in white.’ 


As she reached the landing, a large, dark 
figure blotted out the light in the doorway. 

“Who is there?” cried a fat voice. And 
then, recognising her, “Ah, my lady, why did 
you get up? You need rest so badly; and 
all has been done for the dear young lady. She 
looks beautiful, as though she just was a-sleep 
ing !” 

“Did you ”—a little huskily—“ did you find 
a locket 7” 

“Yes, my lady, here it is.” 

She fumbled in the bosom of her dress, pra- 
duced something from a folded handkerchief, 
handed it to the Countess. 

“A fine looking gentleman, my lady—her 
sweetheart, 1 suppose 7” 

She had opened it, then ! 
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The pretty white fingers closed tightly over 
the trinket, so tightly the nails cut deep into 
the palm. 

“You have no right to suppose anythi a 
she said, hanghtily. ~—— 
a broad, red face before her grew morti- 

ed. 

“T am sure I beg your pardc ady ; 
should not have looked int = my PRD 

But the tone was more hurt than apologetic. 

Well, what did it matter, after all ? They 
‘would not be likely to meet again. Impassable 
-w-the gulf which would lie between the 
Countess of Silverdale and Mrs. Martin Simp-/ 
602. 

She smiled condescendingly. 

. “It is really of no importance. 
as mine. I believe I shall go in.” 

Mrs. Simpson stood respectfully aside. 

She laid her candlestick down on a hall 
bracket, passed into the quiet room. The 
woman sitting there rose, courtesied and noise- 
lessly withdrew. ; 

Was it here they had sat and chatted and 
laughed only this afternoon ? Where was the 
disorder of their dressing-cases, the novels 
they had been reading, the wraps which were 
scattered around ? 

Everything was in the most painfully pre- 
cise order. The curtains hung straightly; the 
chairs were ranged against the wall; the little 
table beside the bed was covered with a white 
cloth, and on it stood three wax tapers in a 
battered silver candelabrum. And on the 
bed ! 

Still feeling vaguely as if it were only a 
dream, as if she must wake soon to the every- 
day life, the reality, she went up to the smooth 
and snowy couch, looked down. 

So still, so fair, so beautiful ! Never in life 
had she seemed half so lovely. The curling 
hair was brushed softly back. On the marble 
cheeks the lashes lay dark as night. 

Was it imagination, or had the sweet. shut 
lips a tinge of colour? The watcher might 
have cried out with Romeo: ~~ 
“* Death, th uc © honey of thy br 

Hath *- et pon gen el ar ‘Bett = 

Thou art not conquered; beauty's ensign’ yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, ° 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 

The little hands were lightly clasped upon 
the coverlet ; just a few green leaves between 
the frozen fingers. Long she beside the bed 
looked, silently, tearlessly. Then she turned 
to Mrs. Simpson. ’ 

“Go!” 

“ But, my lady——” 

_ “Go. Come back in a couple of hours. 
Get some sleep if you can. You are very kind, 
bat I would rather be alone with her.” 

And when she was alone with her, she closed 
the door and came back and knelt by the bed- 
side and broke down in Jow, bitter sobbing. 

“Tt is no dream. I shall not wak&. Oh, 
though your death gives me all the world holds 
enviable—for I will not lose the game, I 
swear—I wish you were living, your own, dear, 
laughing self—I do, oh, my little sister !” 

Like a banshee the wind shrieked under the 
window. Crouching there, whispering softly 
to her now and then, gradually she grew 
calmer. 

if the wind would only cease its wailing ! 
Why, it jabbered like a thousand pM 5 
_ But listen ! was that the wind? A creak. 
ing noise, as though someone were fumbling at 
at the lattice 

She did not stir, but gave one swift, side- 
long look toward the casement. 

Even as, cowering against the low bed there. 
she held her breath and looked, the curtains 
stirred. 

There was a lull in the wind. 
seemed fairly tangible. 

Something came through the curtains, gently 
pushing them back---a man’s hand. j 

Great heavens ! was it he? Why had he 
come back ? Was she not safe from him even 
dead ? 


The locket 


The stillness 


She leaped to her feet. She was no coward. 
She rushed forward. 

And at that very moment the wind out- 
skrieked afresh, tore the curtains from the 
cautious, sinewy fingers, sent them swirling 
wildly, set the lights flickering, and revealed 
in the open-door-like casement a tall, dark 


So they confronted each other, mot three feet 
apart, He seemed rooted to the spot with dis- 
may at being discovered 

“How dare you !” she hissed. 

He shrank from the stately young figure, 
the pallid face, the eyes which burned like 
living coals. 

And yet in her heart was an awful fear. 
What if he knew, after all, it was Lilian who 
was dead ? 

“J thought I would just steal a look at Miss 
Marguerite, my lady, seeing I'd been her ser- 
vant and yours so long.” . 

Her heart gave one mad bound, then seemed 
to stand still, while the lights danced fantasti- 
cally about her, and the wind yelled in her 


ears. She drew a long breath. 
He must not see her, ‘though—not for 
wetlds. Not yet ! 


Standing between him and the bed, she 
spoke, calmly, gravely— 

“Listen to me,” she said. “Reuben Gar- 
rett, she is dead. Whatever guilty secret lay, 
between you two, I know not. But this I 
know. Living, you made her life one weary 
torture. Now that you have killed her, let 
her rest.” 

“ Killed her !” 

“Yes,” she cried, fiercely—‘“as surely, just 
as surely, as though you had shot her. I have 
the revolver you ed, and I shall keep it. 
Hush ! Not one w ! Was I not here— 
yes, here? No wonder you start. I was 
lying on yonder lounge. I saw you spring in 
upon her—terrify her.” 

Watching his face sharply, she saw that her 
conjecture was right. The random shot had 
struck home. 

“Her heart was affected, and so you killed 
her. Don’t pursue her dead as you did living. 
She has found peace at last. For ‘the sake of 
heaven, who will judge you both, leave her 
that which she has so dearly won !” 

Her voice had risen fuller, sweeter. 

A superb piece of acting. Magnificently had 
she risen to the occasion. 

He jerked his hat over his brows. He could 
not have been wholly depraved. His voice was 
tremulous when he spoke. 

“May I see her at all before a 

He paused. 

She considered a moment. 

‘Yes. To-morrow, in London.” 

Once again the frenzied wind swept around 
them. The lights were almost extinguished. 

“Thank you, my lady !” very humbly. 

If he would only go. A great faintness was 
creeping over her. 

“T wouldn’t ask the favour, my lady,” he 
broke out, suddenly, “but I loved her !” 

And then he turnéd, swung himself over the 
baleony, as he had done a few hours before, 
rushed into the darkness, and vanished. And 
not a moment-to0o soon. 

+ He loved her ! 
from her. 

Darkness, dense and impenetrable, closet 
in around her. She fell prone upon the fioor. 

And so, when the candles were flickering 
out in their sockets they found her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“You poor little thing !” cried Mrs. Stan- 
ford, with pitying emphasis. 

And she made a rush at her visitor, caught 
her in her arms, gave her a hug and: a kiss, 
and then fell back with a frown and arranged 
her cap-strings, as though ashamed of her 
affectionate outburst. 

“T have only a couple of hours in London, 
Aunt khza. We—we go. immediately after 





? 


Sense, sight, life, slipped 





some affairs are arranged. Mr. Tennyson is 





seeing to everything. I thought I would come 
to you, if only for a little while.” 
he stood in the centre of the blue-and go) 
tion-room of the great city mansion, , 
small, black-clad, crape-veiled figure. 

“T am glad you did, dear. Here, sit down, 
T'll ring for tea. You look exhausted. I.ct, ing 
help you take off your things.” 

Pe no!” dhe had sunk into a big, 
puffed chair. “Don’t touch me—don’t ask me 
to stir. When I've hada cup of tea I'll co up 
to. your room—your own room, please, it js 
always so cosy’~and. lie down — for an 
heur. I am tired put.” — 

“As you will, dear. Poor Marguerite !— 


sudh a shock ! You were alone. with her, 


were you not? Tell me the particulars. 

Lying back in her chair, sipping the strony, 
fragrant tea, she told her briefly and clearly 
the facts of her sister’s death. ; 

Mrs. Stanford could hardly be called a hand- 
some woman. She was too tall, too bony, too 
brown. Her eyes were dark and bright, her 
tongue and her er “= quick, her speech 
rapid and ready. had, moreover, a big, 
warm; loving heart, but this fact she laboured 
as indystriously to conceal as though its pos- 
session were something criminal. 

But now, as she sat in the bright September 
sunshine and listened to the trembling recite! 
of the Countess of Silverdale, wink as hard as 
she would, she could not keep back the sympa 
thetic tears. 

“ Poor Marguerite !” she said again. “The 
dear child—and so young! You were a more 

eneral favourite, I know, but I always liked 
Diarwostine: Though, to be sure, she had 
changed a great deal of late. I noticed it 
especially at your wedding. She seemed so ex- 
a, so full of moods. Did you remark 
it ?” 

The Countess laid down her cup, and rose. 

“Yes. And now may I go to your room?” 

“Certainly—come ! It has been a fearful 
ordeal for you, Lilien. And your husband 
away, too. I read all about the burning ol 
the convent. And you and Margaret were so 
attached always ! Dear, dear !” 

The Countess was regarding her steadily 

“You look as young as ever, Aunt Eliza. 

The elder woman was dressed in stiff’ bro- 
cade, a very elaborate cap of lace and artificial 
flowers perched on her suspiciously-black head. 

They were in the bedroom now. 

“Yes, dear; but I wouldn't, only for De 
Losset.” 

A faint, amused smile flitted over the face of 
her listener. 

“You still use his dye ?” 

“It isn’t a dye, child. It is simply a re- 
storative—encourages growth. If my hair 
happens to be white and the elixir happens to 
be black, that is no reason, is it, I should not 
use it ?” 

“Of course not!” She walked to the mas 
sive mahogany dressing-case, took up a vial 
standing thereon. “This is it. I remember 
you had it when Marguerite and I were here 
last. Have you more than this, Aunt Eliza?” 

“ Half-a-dozen bottles. Why?” 

“T want you to give me some to take down 
to Mrs. Allan—our housekeeper, you know. 
Sha uses the most distracting restoratives. 
They shade off into blue or green.” 

“Cheap ones always do. Here, I'l! put 
these in your travelling-bag. Teli her, oné 
application dyes in fifteen minutes, and is 
warranted a perfect restorative. Now }' go. 
Try and rest, poor child !" 

And she went away. : 

Instantly the Countess sprang up, securec 
the door, flung off her bonnet and veil, hastene¢ 
to the mirror, undid her braided hair, glanced 
at her watch, took up her aunt’s precious vial, 
and began to apply the comtents to her tresses 
with light, deft touches—just as she had seen 
her aunt do many a time. 

Five minutes padsed—fifteen, twenty. And 


still, her task done, she stood there and stared 


af ‘herself. 
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It was # marvellous compound—that of the 
little old Frenchman her aunt patronised. 

Others might notice slight change, if any— 
black hair has shifting lights, which makes it 

sometimes seem brown—but to her the differ- 
epee Was very marked. ; 

“J could fancy,” she whispered, to her glow- 
ing-eyed reflection in the mirror, “that you 
were Lilian, But you are—yes, you must not 
forget it—you are Lilian | Marguerite—poor 
Marguerite—is dead |” 

“So good of you to have come here!” her 
aunt exclaimed, as half-an-hour later, the 
Countess resumed her bonnet and jacket in her 
presence, and went down to her father’s 
solicitor, who awaited her with a carriage. 
“So very thoughtful of you to have come to 
see me! “4 

The Countess smiled—sadly, though, as be- 
came the occasion—kissed her aunt, took the 
proffered arm of her escort, entered the vehicle, 
apd was driven away. 

And now behind her veil she smiled to her- 
self, and this time not sadly. 

It was not altogether thoughtful goodness 
which had taken her to see her aunt—not alto- 

ether ! 

. Down at the Honour all was gloom, grief, 
depression. 

The rooms were darkened, and in them 
reigned that heavy silence which the King of 
Terrors brings ever in his train. 

Sir Stuart Woodville looked oddly aged and 
feeble as he walked up and down the hall. 
He was & hale, well-preserved man, but he 
seemed to have grown suddenly old. 

It was a terrible blow to him. He had no 
energy left. with which ta recuperate. All at 

‘once, the sweet, green world he loved had be- 
come @ desolate and dismal place. 

“You are all I have now—and I have not 
you!” he had said, when the coffin had been 
carried into the library, and the assumed 
Countess lay sobbing in his arms. “You 
belong to Harold.” 

“No, no; you must not see her yet !” she 
eried hastily, as he would have entered. “ Wait 
till I bring flowers—she always loved them. 
Wait till she looks more like Margtterite. Let 
me dress her—for the last time !” 

How excited she was ! how full of strength, 
resource, decision ! 

In and out of the darkened library she hur- 
ried—now with” an armful of autumunal 
blooms, now with a fluffy cloud of lace. 

At the latter, her aunt, sitting subdued and 
ted-eyed by the mantel in the hall, exclaimed 
in astonishment— 

“Why, that is your wedding-veil, Lilian !” 

“I know. It is none too good for her.” 

And she was gone. 

When she admitted them at last she was 
fiushed with exertion and fatigue. Her eyes 
shone large and dark. 

“Oh, my little Lilian!” Sir Stuart mnur- 
mured, brokenly. 

Mrs. Vere broke out crying. 

‘ Very fair and calm and sweet looked the 
ace below. 

“There stark she on her carven bed, 

Seven burning tapers ebout her feet, 
And seven about her heal.” 

Wrapped around the head almost to the 
brows Was a mass of delicate, priceless lace. 
And lying loosely drifted over her were late 
White roses. From the nest of lace and 
velvety blooms shone the peaceful face. Across 
it the waxlight fell. 

She might have been asleep, the old man 
told himself, mournfully. 

He fancied the lips ‘held a faint tinge of 
bloom. But, no—ah, no ! this. was the sleep 
which knows no waking ! 

After much urging, the Countess prevailed 
* mi Stuart and his sister to seek refresh- 

nt. 

“T can't go! How vould I eat? Never 
mind—I shan’t be sick. Go, I- tell you—I 
camot ! J am choking ed 





horsewhipped from the demesne ! ” 


were gone but a few minutes, and she 
was still standing where they had left her, 
when her quick ear caught the sound of a 
heavy and rather irregular tread without. 

She knew it ! 

She caught her breath gaspingly. She had 
wondered al] day why he had not appeared. 

He had come at last ! 

Swiftly, noiselessly, before the newcomer had 
time to knock, she crossed the hall, softly 
opened the door—held it ajar. 

“Come in !” coldly. 

Why had she promised him he might see the 
dead ? Was it a challenge to herself ? Was it 
dare-devil recklessness ? Or was it a desperate 
desire to subject her mad plot to a powerful 
test ? 

She did not regret her promise for fear of 
discovery. No; there was no danger now of 
that, she thought, exultingly. 

But she hated the sight of his face; she 
loathed his very presence. 

He followed her across the hall, under the 
dimly-burning, brazen lamps—into the chamber 
of the dead. 

He turned and closed the door behind him. 

“Why do you do that 7” she cried, sharply. 

He looked down on the slender figure in the 
black, trailing gown, 

“Because I have a word to say to you 
alone !” 

He was beside the coffin now. He looked 
down, his handsome, brooding face dark and 
set. 

“To me?” 

He lifted his head ; he glanced at her signi- 
ficantly, then pointed downward.- 

“ Yes—about her ! * 

And now she saw what she till now had 
failed to notice—that his light clothes were 
stained and dirty, his cravat awry, his bands 
shaking, his eyes fishy and yet lurid. 

She knew ina flash he had been drinking. 

“T don’t wish to hear it!” she said, hot 
with scornful anger. ‘“ You had better go !” 

It was not a wise sp , 

He straightened himself defiantly, put his 
hands behind him, and looked at her across the 
coffin, 

“TI don’t suppose you want to hear it, 
slowly, and between his clenched teeth, “ but 
you see you've got to all the same.” 

Their eyes met. 

A strange picture, in truth. The pretty, soft- 
rugged, book-lined, dimly-illumined old room; 
in the centre a coffin, from which shone lace, 
roses, and a woman’s dead face; and facing 
each other across it, quiet as duellists waiting 
their signal, these two ! ‘ 

She, small, dark-clad and dark-haired, pale 
now, and pretty, and proud as Lucifer; he, 
tall, slovenly as te attire, his fine face half 
stupid, half fierce ; he, with coarse hands ; he, 
redolent of the stable-yard. A tremendous 
contrast, indeed ! 

“Well,” she said, coldly, “say it, and then 
go.” 

“What I*want, then, is this—a thousand 
pounds to keep her secret.” 

And again he pointed downward. 

She actually laughed.. Her courage grew 
stronger every moment. 

“You know no secret ef hers. If you did, 
who would believe you? You think because 
I am a woman you can blackmail’ me. But 
you don’t know me !”’ 

Her colour had rushed back; her beautifu} 
eyes met his once more, glittering and un- 
flinching, 

She was a brave one; she had pluck, he 
said to himself. 

“So I don't know no secret of hers ?” 
slowly, and with cunning, half-shut eyes. 
“ Well, there I differ with you. Do you want 
me to tell Sir Stuart what I know ?” 

“Coward !” she hissed. “Do you think he 
would believe you: He would have you 


j across th 





“He would, eh ?” 


He leaned across the coffin ti!l she could feel 


| his breath upon ‘her cheeks 


“And what,” he 
proof 7” 

“Proof!” For just 
giddy, “What proof?” 

“This !”—involuntarily she retreated; his 
body writhed like a snake across the coffin ; 
his evil face was close to hers—‘‘ this !” And 
mark you, I can bring it here—her child 1” 

“Oh!” 

She reeled backward, sick, blind. 
struck home. 

“You cannot!” she panted, 
“You lie! Her child died !” 

Silence. Then she heard wheels rolling up 
the avenue. 

What was that? A laugh? Yes, a langh, 
mocking, amusing, exuitant. He was stand- 
ing there with crossed arms, coarse and blear- 
eyed. 

“And so,” still laughing 
admit her motherhood |” 

Oh, Father of merey, what, 

A faint, wailing cry 
quivering excitement 
of the muffled knocker. 

The door opened 
bearded, travel-stained, 
lit room. 

He ! Despe 
session of her 

She sprang forward-—beyond the coffin-—was 
room. 

She flung herself upon his breast, and clung 
there as one drowning clings to a spar 

“ Harold,” she cried, “my darling—my hus- 
band ! Turn that man.out ! He has insulted 
me. Turn him ont !” 


snarled, “if I brovght 


@ moment she grey 


That. had 


rallying. 


insolently, “‘ you 


had she said ! 
escaped her. In her 
she did not hear the falt 
Someone, tall, brown- 
came into the softly- 


4 


ition, frantic, wild, took pos- 


“Go, sir !” 

The Earl of Silverdale 
around the shaking but 
beside him 

With his disengaged 
authoritatively to the door. 

Who was the fellow ? 

Ah, yes, he recognised him now ! That 
handsome devil of a groom who used to take 
Sas hasan, 

But how in the name of 
rageous came he here * 

Reuben Garrett staggered a step forward. 

“Ti go when I get ready,” he jeered 

The commotion had attracted attention. 
Sir Stuart Woodville and Mrs. Vere came 
hurrying up the hall, at the lower ond of 
which stood a little knot of servants. 

“What does this mean?” 
master of the Honour, sharply. 

“It means i was telling this fine lady 
a few facts about her-——” 

“Don’t let him say it, Harold !’ 
hearsely. 


flung his arm 
ittle figure 


had 
dehant 


hand he poitted 


ull that was out- 


‘ 


demanded the 


here 


she cried, 
“ He is lying ! 

Even as she spoke his arm dropped from 
her. One swift spring, and his white hands 
were twisted in the groom’s flashy cravat. 

As long as he could, because of the presence 
there, he had held bis indignation in check. 

Now he was merciless. Tho attack was 80 
sudden, so undreamed of, the other was. not 
prepared. His head shook under the Earl's 
grip till they could hear his teeth chattering. 

Really a stronger man than the Earl, he 
seemed incapable of proper resistance. 

He struck out savagely, blindly. <A few 
powerful jerks, and Harold had him at the hail 
door. The latter stood ajar. With his foot 
he pushed it farther open. A last strong, 
wrenching swing, and he had flung the resist- 
ing intruder, still squirming and swearing, 
headlong out, and closed the door behind him. 

He sauntered back to where the others 
stood, silent and dismayed. 

“A good deed, Harold !” Sir Stuart said. 
“The man, was drunk.” 

“Yes. But,” ruefully regarding his hands, 
which he was rubbing with his cambrie hand- 
kerchief, “if I only had not taken off. my 
gloves. Why, I had to touch the fellow !” 
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“Such a disturbance ! I really thought I Back to her eyes came the light, to her 

should expire!“ declared Aunt Clara, ¢ cheek the ne, me ( Gems 

ing her pl hands excitedly. “Just as we| And so the night wore -on. For her the 


were eating the curry, I heard the voices. A 
really delicious curry, too !” 

“Well, well, go back and finish it!” ad- 
vised her brother, testily. ‘Bless my soul ! 
where’s Lilian? Ah, yes, I see! Come 
away, Clara. They can. exist without our 
society.” 

In one of the straight-backed hall chairs sat 
the Countess—just where she had sat the 
night Harold had mistaken her for her sister. 
She remembered the moment with a shudder. 

She felt stunned and heartsick. Garrett’s 
declaration was startling in the extreme. Was 
it true ? Oh, she wondered so if it were really 
truo ! 

“ My poor little Lilian, howeyou start | You 
are nervous, dear! And no wonder. This 
has been a sad ordeal for you.” 

Herold was leaning against her chair, rub- 
bing gently the little cold hand he~had taken. 

“Yes.” 


Her stiff lips bavely formed the word. She 
felt exhausted. Even his caresses aroused her 
not at all. 

Could she keep it up, she was asking herself, 
helplessly—could she ? 

Not for days, ‘but for months, perhaps for 
years and‘ years. Would she not sometimes 
want to confess it all, to screain it out, the 
whole wretched secret, the whole perilous 
plot ? 

No, no! She must keep it up. There was 
no retreating now. All her bridges were 
burned behind her, and she would be happy 
yet. Why should her life be a blank—worse 
than a blank, a perpetual misery—just be- 
cause her sister died { If that death had 
opened for her the door to love, luxury, and 
all the good things of life, should she fear to 
on the threshold of the place wherein they 
ay ! 


Fear ! who said fear ? She knew no such 
word. She looked up into the grave, hand- 


some face bending over her. 

“It was awful, Harold! It quite unnerved 
me. But now with you I am brave again.” * 

And she smiled brightly. c 

“ Ah, now you look more like my Lilian !” 
he said, approvingly. “I hardly knew you so 
sombre and sad. You wore just now that 
queer, brooding look which made poor Mar- 
guerite unlike you—like as she was.” 

“ Ah, poor Marguerite |” she sighed. 

She shivered as she rose. 

‘¥ou have not told me yet, how is Iva ?” 

“Recovering rapidly. There was quite a 
romance connected with her rescue. I shall 
tell you about it later. Just now I want a 
bite of supper; I’m half famished.” 

Very late they sat talking. Two or three 
times when he called her by name she did 
not move. Again, when he referred to an in- 
cident of his wedding tour, she looked at him 
blankly. 

“You poor child! You are so dazed with 
trouble you can hardly hear or remember,” he 
cried, kissing her. 

She gave him a quiet glance, but there was 
adoration in it. 

How good he was ! how noble and thought- 
ful-and kind ! Truly had Bayard Taylor 
written— ° Y 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


And what comfort. there was in his presence ! | 


what a sense of security, of protection, of 
peace ! 
‘And so while she 

“Sat by the dying fire and thought 
Of the dear, dead woman downstairs.”’ 
her Heart was gladder than it had been for 
many ® day. 

An insane gladness? Perhaps. But the 
presence of the man she loved, the knowledge 
that in al) the days to come his love and his 
strength would be her refuge and her shield, 


élated, transigured her. 





closing arms, the passionate kisses, the loving 
words; and for her who lay below, rigid and 
cold in her snowy roses and satin and lace— 
what? *+ 

(To be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No, 2,061. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents 








“HARD UP” 


One of the affectations of the day is 
to boast of being r—that is, if the 
boaster is not poor. Those who have really 
felt the pinch of poverty do not allude to 
it carelessly ; to them there is | humour- 
ous in being “hard up.” It is _~ persons 
who are dressed in the height of fashion, and 
bear every sign of being well to do, who boast 
of their poverty. Strangely énough, the very 
people who talk most openly of being poor 
are the ones most hard and severe in their 
censure of those purse proud persons who 
make a parade of their wealth and boast of 
their money bags, indeed, if not in actual 
words, though what difference there is be- 
tween these two forms of affectation it would 
be difficult to state. To the ordinary mortal 
they seem about equal in point of merit or 
demerit, for surely, if it is vulgar to talk 
about being rich, it is equally vulgar to talk 
of being poor and hard up. The first sort 
of talk is done with an object, no doubt. The 
speakers think and hope it will give them 
greater importance, and make them better 
known and more thought of. But, as a rule, 
people who talk of their borer have no 
especial object in view; they talk thus be- 
cause it is the fashion to affect poverty in 
words, though never, if they can help it, in 
deeds. “All the best people are hard up 
nowadays,” is the remark that one constantly 
hears, and as naturally every one wishes to 
be included among “the best,” everyone who 
is anybody, as the saying is, repeats the shib- 
boleth of being hard up in the brightest of 
voices and with the most radiant of smiles. 


There are cases, however, when this affecta- 
tion is used as an excuse for some little mean- 
ness that not only looks but is a mean act, 
when done by people who can afford to behave 
differently. Can we not all recall some in- 
stance when this plea has been brought for- 
ward, and we have heard the words that, 
spoken as an excuse, sounded almost as an 
accusation, “ You see, I’m so awfully hard up 
just now?” 





THE WAY OF IT 

This is the way of it, wide world over; 
One is beloved, and one is the lover; 

One gives, and the other receives, 
One lavishes all in a wild emotion, 
One offers a smile for a life’s devotion ; 

One hopes, and the other believes. 
One lies awake in the night to weep, 
And the other drifts into a sweet sound sleep. 





One soul is aflame with a god-like passion, 

One plays with love in an idler’s fashion ; 
One speaks, and the other ‘hears. 

One sobs “I love you,” and wet eyes show it, 

And one laughs lightly and says, “I know it,” 
With smiles for the other’s tears. 

One lives for the other and nothing beside, 

And the other remembers the world is wide. 


This is the way of it, sad earth over; 
The heart that breaks is the heart of the lover, 
And the other learns' to forget. 
For what is the use of endless sorrow? 
Though the sun goes down, it will rise to- 
morrow, 
And life is not over yet. 
Oh! IT know this truth, if I know no other, 
That Passionate Love is Pain’s own mother. 





Tue secret of influence is will, whether good 
or 


Woman lives by sentiment where man lives 
by action. 

Be sure that God ne’er dooms to. waste the 
strength He deigns impart. 


Men may be born with fortune ready made, 
but character they have to achieve. 


He is a wise man who wastes no energy on 
pursuits for which he is not fitted. 


A man too busy to take care of his health 
is like a workman too busy to sharpen bis 
tools. 


Don’r build the gingerbread house of cheap 
reputation on the bubble foundation of in- 
experience. 

Wuen interest is at variance with con- 
science, any pretence that seems to reconcile 
them satis hes the hollow-hearted. 


Be not disturbed about the future, for if 
ever you come to it you will have we same 
reason for your guide which preserves you at 
present. 

He who sits down in a dungeon which 
another has made has not such cause to bewail 
himself as he who sits down in the dungeon 
which he has made for himself. 








TOO KIND 

stories of suffering and 
distress caused by neglect that one hears 
almost daily, says a writer in a con 
temporary, leads one to take a view of the 
other side of the picture, the burdensome 
kindness, the over-assiduous attentions of 
friends who mean the best things for their 
victim, who, for his part, would bless them 
for some of that neglect which has caused 
others to suffer. To be delivered from one’s 
friends has been the ay fl of many. “ Killed 
by kindness” might be the epitaph on many 4 
tombstone. How often has not merely the 
sics person, but the tired, the distraught, the 
nerve-shaken; craved as the greatest boon his 
imagination could suggest, the privilege of 
quiet, of that solitariness which for many has 
such terrors. A young man suffering from 
nervous trouble recently was the recipient of 
the most anxious care from his affectionate 
parents. The doctor visited him at all hours 
A trained nurse occupied the same rooin with 
him.  Solicitous friends hovered over him. 
One night he disappeared, and for ten days 
continuous search was made, while the gravest 
fears were entertained concerning his safety. 
Finally it was discovered that a board had 
heen removed from an entrance into a low 
lean-to of the barn, and-there he was found. 
He had rested there, stealing out in the night 
to visit his mother’s pantry, and returning for 
seclusion aud quiet. The experience had 
materially helped his unsettled condition. He 
found himself approaching distraction through 
over-solicitous care of affectionate friends, and 
he only avoided it by taking his case into his 
own hands. Rest is a great remedy, but rest 
means more than one thing. It does not 
mean simply lying in bed or swinging in 4 
hammock, but repose of mind and tranquillity 
of spirit, and the next time the writer feels 
prompted to visit a sick friend he may have 
quite a debate with himself as to whether 
he cannot do him a greater kindness by re- 
maining away. 


The pathetic 








Back - ACTION ENTERTAINMENT. — Young 
Clammy (with a tremendous idea of his con- 
versational powers): “My mother will be 
down in «a few minutes, Miss Keene. Cawnt 
I entertain you until she comes?” Miss 
Keene: “ How good of you, Mr. Clammy! 
Will you be kind enough to watch my coach- 
man out of the window and see that he keeps 
his cape buttoned up tightly? The poor 
fellow is so delicate, you pw 
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ROSALIND’S VOW 


OHAPTER XXXMI. 


Unrm wea have tried it none of us know 
how difficult it is to ged rid of anything, es- 
pecially the evidence of crime! No matter 
what it may be—a knife, a handkerchief, a 
pisto!— the mere fact of its having been con- 
nected with some dark deed seems to have 
cast an evil spell upon it that makes it mn- 
Would we burn it? We fear a 
witness Would we throw into the deep, 
silent rrver? It is washed up again within a 
fow hours. Would we hide it? The horrid 
thing refases to be hidden. Earth rejects it, 
and it is left a terrible witness of the eternal 
retribution. 

Thus it was with the box of jewels, for the 
possession of which Vansittart had sacrificed 
a fellow-creature’s life. 

Directly he read in the papers accouvts of 
the “Crowthorne murder,” as it was called, 
he knew that, until he could get rid of the 
jewels he was in peril of being ‘identified as the 
murderer, It,is true no list of them was cut 
yet, but one would certainly appear before 
long, and such articles as jeweilery would be 
easy enough to trace. 

He was in the same dilemma regarding the 
stocks and shares which were in the box. 
He dared not attempt to convert them :nto 
money, and his impulse was to throw them all 
into the fire, but second thoughts restrained 
hin. They represented a large total, and, per- 
haps, when the storm had blown over, and hz 
was safely out of the country, he might be able 
to dispose of them. One thing: he was in no 
waut of money, for the box had both sove- 
reigns and bank-notes, and these were suffi- 


perisha ble. 


cient to keep him afloat for some time 
He was not the sort of man to miss an cp- 


portunity for want of boldness,- and, aiter 
thinking over his position, he mad2 up his 
mind that the sooner he left England ihe 
better, and Rosalind must go with him! 

On the day following his visit to the hous: at 
Chiswick a visitor came to his chambers-—- 
Gaston, the man who had been instrumental 
in the abduction of Rosalind. 

He had come for the purpose of receiving 
his promised reward, and his dismay may 
be imagined when Vansittart met him with 
= news that he had made a mistake in the 
daddy ! 

“However,” added Vansittart, “I can 
hardly blame you under the circumstances, 
and 1 will give you an opportunity of atoning 
for your error. I must tell you that I em 
contemplating a voyage to America. You are 
by way of being a sailor. Are you itciined to 
go with me?” 

Tho man hesitated a moment, then said,— 

“ Yes ;. conditionally.” 

Vansittart laughed. 

* see, You mean if I make it worth your 
while?” 

“That it what I did mean, sir.” 

“Well, set your mind at rest on that svore. 
I will not only make it worth your w4'le, tut 
will pay you well.” 

“In that case I’m your man. 
you be wanting to start?” 

“ As soon as possible—that is to say, as scon 
as a vessel can be fitted out for the voyage. 
My yacht, the Nikita, is lying at Gravesend, 
and what I want you to do is to suppiy her 
with the necessary stores, and find me a crew 
—trustworthy. You understand?” 

Gaston nodded. 

“When do you think this can le done?” 

“Before I answer that questiou, sir, allow 
me to put one to you. Is money an object?” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Then the vessel will be refftly to start by the 
Pd after to-morrow. Wul that do? 

ectly 


Wher might 


“ Pe 


gave his worthy coadjutor further instructions, | 
| 8, quite silent, leaning his head on his hand, 


supplemented by a bag of go.d. 


When all the necessary arrangements had | 


been made he added ; 

“And now to take you into my confidence. 
I want to get the lady you mistovk for my 
wife on board“the Nikita, and, as she is not 
exactly willing to make the projected trip 
with me, we must exercise a little diplomacy. 
As you know, the garden of the Lodge slopes 
down to the river; and my plan is that you 
should bring a boat there, and we will then 
lace the lady. in it, and pill dewn as far as 

ravesend. Will the tide suit, by the w ty?” 


Gaston took a little card from his pockot, | ; - 
had combined to make him reckless 


| in a dangerous mood, and inclined to brave 


and glanced down it. 

“Yes! The water begins to ebb about eleven 
o'clock, and we can go down with the tide 
But how shall you: manage if tha lady 
objects?” ; 

Vansittart smiled significantly. 

“We must give her something that will 


render her more amenable, as you have already | 


done once before. Trust me for managing 
that, Now, do you perfectly understand my 
instructions?—seorecy and despatch.” 

Gaston answered in the affirmative, and soon 
afterwards took his departure, and in the 
evening Vansittart wrapped the jewel-box in a 
large piece of canvas, and took it with him in 
a cab to Chiswick—for in his chambers there 
was not hiding-place secure enough to conceal 
ft for long; whereas, at the Lodge, there was 
@n iron safe let into the wall of one of the 
rooms, which it would take a very clever de 
tective to discover. In this safe he determined 
to place the compromising box, and, it would 
then be ready to take down to the boat the 
next evening. 

The door was opened as before by the dark 
saturnine-looking woman, whom Vansittart 
called “Diana,” and he followed her into the 
sitting-room, where she had evidently been 
reading, for a newspaper was on the table, and 
Vansittart’s eyes fell on ‘the heading, in large 
letters, “The Crowthorne Murder!” 

He turned on her savagely, his face livid, 
his eyes glowing like two coals. 

“What the devil do you want ‘to fill the 
house with these horrors for?” he cried, in a 
rage, as he crumpled up the newspaper in one 
hand, and flung it into the farthest corner. 
“ Don’t you think you are morbid and gloomy 
enough as it is without curdling your blood 
with all sorts of penny-a-line details?” 

Diana looked surprised at this unexpected 
and, apparently, senseless exhibition of fury ; 
but she was used to Mr. Vansittart’s ways, 
and she simply shrugged her shoulders and sat 
down by the fire again. 

“You seem out of temper, mon ami. What 
ails you now?” 

He swept his hand across his brow, and 
looked at her in a strangely bewildered manner. 
He was a man of iron nerves, and yet the sight 
of that newspaper on the table containing de- 
tails of the murder that he had committed 
came upon him as a.sort of shock, and it re 
‘quired all his resolution to keep calm. 

“YT am not well, I think,” he responded, in 
answer to the housekeepers question. “TI feel 
nervous and upset. Have you got any brandy 
in the house?” 

“Yes. There is a bottle in the cupboard.” 

“Then, for Heaven's sake, give it me!” 

She got up and produced the bottle and a 
tumbler, which he half filled with the spirit, 
“and then drank, undiluted. The housekeeper 
watched him in curious silence. 

“T should think your throat is burnt,” she 
observed, after he had swallowed the spirit. 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“My thoat is pretty well acclimatised to 





»” returned Vansittart, and he’ 


fiery liquids by this time. You ought to know 
that!” 





; and waste her strength in tears and 


| top of her voice for help, 


| inclined to think the 





at, have never seen you drink so much spirit 
without water before!” 

“ Haven't you? Well, one must have a be 
ginning. I am out of sorts to-night, and re- 
quire stimulating.” q 

After this he sat for a quarter of an hour or 
and gaging moodily into the fire. 

Vansittart’s energy seemed suddenly to have 
deserted him, and he could not even summon 
sufficient to enable him to carry out his pian 
of seeing Rosalind. The remembrance of her 


j flashing eyes and undaunted mien returned to 
| him very forcibly, and he felt she was certainly 


t#t the sort of woman to be coerced or threat- 
ened, 

And yet he had resolved that, come what 
might, she should accompany bim to the New 
World, for his lawless passion, and the perilous 
position in which le was quite aware he stood 


He was 


consequences. 


He was aroused from his reverie by the 


housekeeper, who said, grimly : 


“T should like to know, if you don’t object, 
what you are with the lady up- 
stairs?” i 

He collected himself with an effort, and 
thought for a moment before answering. 

‘I have not quite made ap My mud As 
I told you this morning, there has been an 
gregious blunder. It was my wife I intended 
bringing here, not M 


going to do 


Liss Grant 
The housekeeper looked at him suspiciously. 
“If that is the case, why don’t you set her 


| at liberty?” 


“ Be€ause she will go and publish what has 
happened, and spoil all my plans. You must 
see that yourse!f.” 

“T see nothing, except what I am told to 
see,” said the housekeeper, ther lips curling 
with supreme seli-contempt. “All I know is 
that this one is no meek lamb, who will sit 
repinings, 
but a resolute woman, bent on escape.” 

“What has she been doing, then?” 

“Well, first of all, she broke two or three 
panes of glass, and tried the bars across the 
window to see if they would yield. She found 
they wouldn’t, so then she screamed at the 
j man came 
to the door to know what was the matter. I 
told him that the lady was mad, and he wa: 
satisfied and went away; but if this sort of 
thing goes on, further inauiries wili be made, 
and the police will interfere. Besides,” her 
eyes flashed ominously, “I do not like the 
business at all, and I have some right to be 
considered. You haven't been frank with me 
—you are keeping something back. IJ am 
‘mistake,’ as you cal} 1, 
of bringing this girl here, instead of your wile, 
was not accidental.” 

“And I tell you it was. Confound these 
women!” he muttered, sotto voce, as he 
poured out some more brandy and drank it. 
“ How full of suspicion they are! One needs 
the diplomacy of a Talleyrand to manage 
them.” Then he added, aloud, “I will see 
Miss Grant, and try and come to terms with 
her; and, by-the-way, have you got anything 
in the house for supper? I am hungry, for I 
have had no dinner. Go out and bring .n a 
bottle of champagne, and we will have supper 
together.” 

e gave her a sovereign ; and she, after a 
little apparent hesitation, took it and left the 
room. 

A few minutes later he heard the hall-door 
shut, and knew that she had gone, and then 
he rose and took up the jewel-box, which -p 
to the present had been lying at his feet. 
Carrying it in his two hands, he went upstairs 
and listened outside Rosalind’s door. 

All was silent, and satisfied that she was 
either sleeping or exhausted, he entered the 
adjoining room—carefully locking the door 
after him. 

It was a small apartment, and had been 
used by his father as a study. There was very 
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little furniture in it—a writing-table, a couple 
of easy chairs, and an office stool. ‘The iron 
safe was invisible, for it was set in the wall 
itself, and, as has been said before, so artfully 
concealed that the most careful observer 
wonld have had some difficulty in discovering 
it. On the opposite side of the room was a 
second door, am this led into the next apart- 
ment—poor Rosalind’s. prison. 

Vansittart struck a match, lighted a candle, 
and then pressed the spring of the safe, which 
caused a door—papered like the rest of the 
wall—to fly open.. Then the safe was revealed, 
and he proceeded to open it--all his move- 
meuts being marked with the extreme caution 
that he knew to be necessary. 

Suddenly he paused. A slight noise had 
struck on his ear, and he looked round to see 
from whence it proceeded. At the same 
moment the second door—that is to say, the 
door leading to the next room—was gently 
pushed open, and Rosalind herself stood in the 
aperture. 

Poor Rosalind! From the height of elation 
her face fell to the depth of despair. Quietly, 
patiently, persistently, she had been working 
with her penknife rotnd the lock of the door, 
thinking that if she could only manage to get 
into the next apartment she might have a 
chance of escape. The door was not a very 
thick one, and her perseverance at last met 
with its reward—the woodwork became com- 
pletely detached from the lock, and the door 
opened. 

Then—-when hope was beating high at her 
heart—she found her plans all frustrated, for 
Vansittart himself confronted her. 

A. sick feeling of utter hopelessness seized 
her, and she leaned against the framework, 
her hands hanging loosely at her side and her 
eyes fixed on the floor. Standing thus she 
looked inexpressibly beautiful—like some 
marble statue, for’ her face was white as 
alabaster itself. 

Of course Vansittart at once comprehended 
the situation; and he, too, stood for a few 
moments silently regarding her. The box was 
on the floor, and the safe was open, but he 
forgot both in the thrill of passionate admira- 
tion that the sight of his lovely woman woke 
in his breast. 

“Mr. Vansittart!” 


every vestige of manly-—T will not say gentle- 
manly—feeling to set me free. I will promise 
anything—everything, that you may demand if 
you will only give mé my liberty !” 

“Ah!” he returned, with a slight sneer. 
“ My lady is not quite so imperious as she was 
yesterday morning! 
prison are stronger than she thought, and so 
she condescends to make terms.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, who during the long 
hours of the day had had time to realise more 
fully than ever how completely she was in the 
power of this unscrupulows man. “I give you 
an unconditional promise not to breathe a word 
of what has bappened. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

“JT am not sure that it will.” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake, have pity on me!” 
she cried, frantically. “See—I kneel to you 
—{ who have never sued to anyone in my life 
before. I will think of you with gratitude— 
yes, gratitude. I will forget your sin and re- 
member only its expiation. Prove yourself 
merciful—prove yourself human, and recollect 
it is a helpless woman who prays to you——” 

She broke off abruptly, the words faltering 
on her lips. There was no pity in his gazeé— 
only a triumphant exultation, mingled with 
something that looked like ferocity. 

The brandy Mr. Vansittart had drunk was 
beginning to have its effect. 

Accustomed as he was to potent spirits, it 
was rarely enough that he took them neat, or 
in such quantities as he had this evening, and 
although it could not be said that he was in the 
slightest degree intoxicated, he was, neverthe- 
Jess, very far from the cautious, far-seeing man 


cried Rosalind, at laét, | 
in a supplicating voice, “I implore you by | 


She finds the bars of her | 








of the world that he flattered himself upon 
being as a rule. 

“You look like your sister now!” he said, 
leanitg his arms on the back of a chair, and 
never remaving his gaze from her face, “onl 
you are even handsomer than Maraquita was.” 

In an instant Rosalind had sprung to her 
feet—herself forgotten in the overwhelming 
interest excited by his speech. 

“* Maraquita! hat do you know of her?” 

He laughed gently, and stroked his mous- 
tache with one white, jewelled hand. If a 
third person had been by the movement. would 
have reminded him irresistibly of a cat playin 
with a mouse-—-the suaye urbane cruelty o 
Vansitiart’s look and manner were far more 
dangerous than any overt brutality. 

“What did I know of her? Ah! you asked 
me that question once before, and I did not 
answer it.. Now I feel inclined to gratify your 
curiosity. The tale will at least serve to illus- 
trate the fact that I am not the sort of man to 
let a woman defy me with impunity. Yes, [ 
will tell you the history of my acquaintance 
with Maraquita De Belvoir, and I am quite 
sure I shall have no right to complain of inat- 
tention on your part.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Vansittart still leaned on the back of the 
chair, standing in front. of the open safe, 
which, in the excitement of the moment, he 
had entirely forgotten to close. 

The lamp was placed on the table between 
him-and Rosalind, and its light fell on-both 
their faces—hers white and strained, his fair, 
bendsome, wickedly mocking. 

“In the old days my people and the Haw- 
treys were friends. The two families had been 
intimate for some generations, and our respec- 
tive parents wished. Kenneth and myself to 
perpetuate the friendship. Truth to tell, we 
never took very kindly to each other, even 
when we were at college together—our natures 
were as ee as our pursuits. Never- 
theless, after I leit Oxford, I was invited to 
King’s Royal by Lady Hawtrey, Sir Kenneth’s 
mother, and it was there that I had the eu 
sure of meeting the very handsome young lady 
who was called Maraquita De Belvoir, and 
who was Lady Hawtrey’s companion. I see, 
you are already deeply interested.” 

And indeed she was. .Her eyes were fixed 
on his, and she followed each word he spoke 
with as vivid an attention as if her life de- 
pended on the next syllable. 

It was characteristic of Vansittart that at 
this juncture he should draw a cigar fragn his 
case, deliberately light it, and draw two or 
three whiffs before he went on pvith his narra- 
tire. . 

“Well, when I got to King’s Royal _first, 
Kenneth himself was not there, so I was 
rather hard-ap for amusement, and it was, 
therefore, natural that I should employ my 
spare time in talking to the companion. 

“Lady Hawtrey was an indolent, good- 
natured, fine lady, and it did not seem to 
strike her that there was any harm in my 
paying Miss De Belvoir attention; conse- 
quently, I used to take the young lady for 
walks, play @roquet with her—tennis was not 
fashionable in those days—and occasionally 
read poetry to her. One day, I remember, we 
had a dispute about a quotation, which she 
said was from Pope, and I said was from 
Byron—she was so sure she was right. When 
I asked her to back her opinion she readily 
consented, and so we made a bet, the stake 
being a locket that she habitually wore, and 
one that I wore. Well, I was correct in my 
author, and she lost ; so I took the locket, and 
also a miniature of Maraquita which was in- 
side—you saw it that night I drove you to 
Weir Cottage. Do you remember?’ 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“And you asked me how it came into my 
possession. Jedid not tell you the whole truth, 
but TI told you part of it, for Maraquita her- 
self had informed me that the locket was a 


- 
se 


charm brought from the Indies, and giv. 
her when @ child.” ; .—" 

“That was so,” murniured Rosalind, yp. 
consciously. 

“And I, not being altogether devoid o 
superstition, determined to wear it, and hays 
worn it ever since. It is a long time ago, fo, 
I was very young then, and very foolish. 4. 
a proof of my youth and foolishness ] fel] jp 
love with Maraquita, and I had every reasoy 
to suppose—at least, I thought I had—thy 
she reciprocated the feeling. 

“Tt was at this interesting juncture Sj 
Kenneth came home, and directly afterwards 
I noticed a difference in Miss De Belvoir’s 
treatment of me. Her fickle fancy changed, 
or she was true to her sex, and attracted by 4 
title. Anyway, she metaphorically fel! dows 
at Sir Kenneth’s feet and worshipped him 

“TI. never saw such a case of passionate 
affection in my life, and, to do Hawtrey jus. 
tice, I must confess that he did not encourage 
her. It was true he admired her—no man 
could help it—but he made no efforts to seek 
her out, and he was quite content to be away 
from her. He was far from a vain man, and 
the real state of affairs did not seem to strike 
him, neither was he keen enough to see that | 
was ey jealous of him. 

“While matters were in this state T wa 
saddenly called away by the illness of my 
father. Angry as I was. to leave just then, 
the summons was one that I dare not disobey; 
so I left King’s Royal, and a week afterwanis 
my father died. 1 was his only son, and a 
great deal of business therefore devolved on 
me, so that I could not leave town, otherwise 
I should have hurried down to King’s Royal 
again to see Maraquita. However, about a 
fortnight after my father’s death I met Sir 
Kenneth at the club, and then he told me 
that he was engaged to Maraquita, but the 
engagement, in accordance with her wish, bad 
not as yet been publicly announced.” 

Vansittart paused a moment, and, for the 
first time, his eyes were turned away from 
Rosalind. | His face grew a little paler, and 
he. bit angrily at his moustache. Even this 
lapse of time had not been sufficient to dull 
his resentifient, or to render less bitter his 
malignancy against Sir Kenneth for supplant- 
ing him. 

“T have reminded you before that I was 
young, and also that I was a fool, so you will 
not be surprised to hear that I was furious at 
Sir Kenneth’s news. (I am older and wiser 
now, and I know that no woman in the world 
is worth making so much fuss about!)” he 
added, in theses. ‘“ However, although 
I did not actually betray myself, I could not 
help his seeing that I was considerably upset 
at the intelligence, and he asked_me what was 
‘the matter. I told him I was Maraquitas 
lover, and in proof of my words, I showed him, 
the locket, with her likeness inside it, hanging 
oh.to my watch chain. 

“He was dumfounded at the sight, and de 
clared his intention of going back to King’s 
Royal at once, and taxing her with her 
treachery. Before doing so, I begged him to 
come to my room, where I said I would show 
him some letters of hers, and this he promised 
todo. — 

“ Accordingly, some two hours later he came, 
and then I put into his hands a poem, written 
by Maraquita, and enclosed in an envelope ¢- 
dressed to me. The poem was a passionate 
love story, and I think the sight of it even 
was sufficient to startle-him, for he had certain 
English notions of propriety, and they were 
outraged by the fervid language of the stanzas 
he read. ; 

“But,” cried Rosalind, whose lips were 
blanched to an awful whiteness, “ Maraquita 
never wrote that to you!” 

‘ “No; but she wrote it for me. I had asked 
her to translate a Spanish poem, and she had 
done so—as she swould have probably doue 
had Lady Hawtrey asked her. This, however, 
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vinced him that I was Maraquita’s lover before 
he himself appeared on the scene. If you 
have studied his character at all. I need not 
tell you that he was not the man to play 
second fiddle, or to stand such behaviour as 
this on the part of his “fiancée,” and he at 
once declared his engagement at an end. He 
intended going back to King’s Royal, but I, 

rsuaded him against doing so.. F said it 
would only produce a complication, the result 
of which*would be very unpleasant for Lady 
Hawtrey. 

“Kenneth would have done anything in the 
world to save his mother annoyance, s6 he 
allowed himself to be convinced, and in the 
end wrote g letter to Maraquita, simply telling 
her that he broke off the engagement, and the 
next day he sailed for Egypt. Have I made 
everything clear to you now?” 

Rosalind said never a word, but she gazed 
past him into vacancy, and it seemed as if 
she had actually forgotten his presence. Her 
faculties were under an icy spell, and the only 
thing that appeared before her with any 
clearness was that she and Sir Kenneth had 
both been the victims of a gigantic mistake. 

She had condemned him, and he was inno- 

cent! 
“Oh!” she cried out, presently, wringing 
her hands. “What have I done—what have 
I done! I have ruined the noblest life— 
broken the noblest heart! Kenneth, Ken- 
neth, forgive me!” 

Her head fell on her breast, she burst into 
an anguished storm of sobs that all her for- 
titude could not restrain. Everything else 
faded into significance before the one fact of 
her husband’s innocence of the crime she had 
imputed to him. 

Vansittart watched her with a cryel smile. 

“You, too, have been labouring under a, 
jolene. I believe, and you have 
played my game very prettily. I think now I 
may cry ‘quits’ with Bir Kenneth Hawtrey.” 

She took no notice of the sneer. Heedless 
of his presence she the limits of the 
room, backwards and forwards, her hands 
clasped, her beautiful eyes staring straight in 
front of her, but seeing nothing. The past 
was rising vividly before her—her introduction 
to Sir Kenneth, their strange courtship and 
stranger wedding, followed by that awful scene 
in the wood beside Maraquita’s nameless grave. 

Poor Maraquita! with her passionate 
southern nature and fiery temper, and Spanish 
notions of revenge which she had so fatall 
inculcated im her child-sister! Dearly enoug 
had Rosalind paid for that rash vow, whose 
consequences nothing could redeem, 

She understood everything now, understood 
that Maraquita had been the victim of her own 
passions and a wicked man’s treachery—under- 
stood, too, how Kenneth had acted throughout 
like the honourable, upright gentleman he 
was! 

Oh! how she revered him! how she loved 
him now that it was too late! ° 

Too late! we 

But was it Yoo late? Could she not even 
now see him, explain <a to him, 
humble her pride into the dust, and beg him, 
for the sake of the love he once bore her—for 
the sake of the love she now bore himn—to take’ 
her back? 

Alas! no. Her sin against him had been too 
deep. There could be no expiation ! 

Like a knell came the remembrance of the 
words he had spoken under the dark shadow 
of the dripping trees,— 

“Understand this, Rosalind, your decision, 
Whatever it may be, is irrevocable! Nothing 
that you may do or say later will induce me to 
rescind it! The choice is yours now ; after to- 


day it will be so no gy 


And she had made her choice,, and must 
abide by ‘it, Ghe had sown the wind, could 
the Prerefore complain if she reaped the whirl- 
wind? 

Vausittart’s voice startled Rosalind from 

tation... 





pression my story has made on you; and as I 
set a great value on your opinion, I should like 
to hear it.” 

She turned on him fiercely. 

“You shall hear it! I consider you the 
epitome of everything that is mean, vile, 
treacherous! There is only one merit that 
I can see in the whole of your caréer, and that 
is its consistency! For that I give you every 
credit. You have, indeed, kept straight on in 
the path you marked out for yourself. So far 
as I am aware, no single deed of honesty, 
kindliness, or unselfishness has been permitted 
to interfere with your uninterrupted course of 
wickedness! You have blighted everyone who 
came in your way! You have ruined lives 
that, but for you, might have been happy! 
You have rendered desolate the homes of those 
who had a right to count on your protection! 
What more can I say to give you.a true idea 
of your own baseness? ” 

e winced as. she spoke, not at.the words 
themselves, but at the scathing bitterness of 
the tone. 5 

She looked like an inspired prophetess as 
she stood there, uttering her denunciations in 
& loud clear voice that never faltered. 

That she was ix his power she did not stay 
to remember ; she only tae that she was filled 
with wrath and seorn and bitterness, and that 


at this man’s door lay the death of her sister | 


and the ruin of her own happiness. 

“You do not pause to choose your words,” 
he said, with a forced laugh.  “ However, 
candour is a good thing in its way; and as I 
asked for it, i have no right to object. out, 


granting all you say is true, don't you think it | 


might be worth while to try and reform this 
desperate villain, to make him see the evil of 
his ways, and redeem the past by a better 
future?” ; 

“Reform you!” she cried, with an infinity 
of scorn. 
“Yes. I acknowledge there is a great 
deal of truth in what you say, but I am not 
so old as to be absolutely past reformation. 
A good woman could make anything of me, 
supposing she cared enough for me.” 

“How is it your wife failed, then? 
was good.” 

re she was—after a fashion ; 
never really ioved me. 
when she married me, perhaps, but I knew 
better. Besides, her nature was too cold to 
influence mine. Now, if I married you-——”’ 

“Hush!” with a gesture of extreme loath- 
ing. “TI will not listen to you!” 

“But you must! You have no alternative! 
I tell you, Rosalind, I love you as I have never 
in my life loved before. You could do with me 
what you would, if you only thought it worth 
while to try.” 

“Which I do not,” she interrupted, laconi- 


<a 
© took no heed of the remark. 

“Tt is true we are both married, but they 
are marriages in name only; and diverces are 
easy enough to obtain. Forget everything 
that has passed here. Come with me to 
Amefica, and I will atone for my errors by a 
life of such devotion to you as“no woman ever 
had before. We shall be rich, happy, and I 
will’make you my wife!” 

He came nearer, but she retreated. She 
felt a curious absence of horror or shame at 
‘his infamous proposals, which was due to the 
fact that all ce thoughts were concentrated 
on the one great discovery she had just made. 

Vansittart seemed 6o far beneath her con- 
tempt even, that she had grown, within the 
last few minutes, to regard him only as some 
venomous reptile, whom she could crush with 
her foot. She ignored the fact that reptiles 
can sting—fatally ! 

“Do not waste words by going over this 
ground again,” she said, with superb scorn. 

Nothing that you can do or say will make 
mé regard ‘you with less aversion.” 

His face darkened, the veins on his fore- 

out’ dark ‘and ‘swollen like cords. 


She 
but she 


“Wall, you have not told me yet what im-} we'ptt'fietcely wt his moustache, and a minute 


She thought she did | 
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later sprang forward and seized her hand in 
his. Spite of all her efforts—and she was a 
strong woman—-she could. not escape from 
that powerful grasp, and his breath fell hotly 
on her cheeks as he bent forward. 

“You are obdurate, my beautiful prisoner! 
You will not be wooed by fair means, there- 
fore we must try foul. You have said I am 
consistent in my line of action, and I will act 
up to the character you have given me. Do 
you know why I told you this story of your 
sister? Because I wished you to see that I 
never fail—that when I strike I strike home 
My love for Maraquita died when I found she 
cared for Hawtrey, otherwise I would have 
made her mine in spite of herself even, but 
vengeance contented me. What I wish to im- 
press upon you is that my love for you is no 
schoolboy’s fancy, but a passion that dominates 
my whole being. I will conquer you yet, my 
Moorish princess, in spite of your scorn—in 
spite of yourself!” 

At that moment the sound of a voice below, 
sharply calling his name, reminded Vansittart 
that Diana had returned, and supper was wait 


ing. 

He released his hold of Rosalind’s hands and 
muttered a low curse as his eyes fell on the 
jewel-box, which she, too, must have seen, 
though, of course, she did not recognise it. 
However, it was no use cursing his own im 
prudence now, and he consoled himself with 
the reflection that Rosalind would have no 
chance of making use of ber knowledge, seeins 
that in less than forty-eight hours she ] 
be on her way to Americh 

Accordingly, without more ado, he lifted the 
box into the safe, then closed the latter with 
the spring. After that, he turned again to 
Rosalind : 

“ As you have been clever and persevering 
enough to effect an entrance into this room, 
you shall be permitted to remain in it; but 


would 


¥ cannot comfort you with the assurance that 
it is any the less well guarded than the ad- 
y Still, it gives you a larger area 
for exercise, so perhaps your labour has not 
been thrown away!” saying which he made 
her a low bow and departed, taking care to 
lock the door and put the key in his pocket 
as he went. 


OHAPTHR.: XXXV. 

Sir Kenneth was painfully disturbed by the 
unexpected mention of his wife's name, ind 
her connection with the murder of Fulke 
Marchant. His dignity would not allow him 
to hold any further parley with Mr. Causton, 
but he resolved to fathom that mystery, if 
only for the sake of his own name, which 
Rosalind bore. 

“She herself is nothing to me,” he mut- 
tered, after the lawyer had gone, and he was 
left alone. “She is no more than the veriest 
stranger; but I must not let my name be 
dragged into the mire of publicity, neither 
must I allow her to be persecuted by a false 
accusation—for it is absurd to suppose that 
she had anything to do with the murder. In 
spité of her behaviour to me I cannot forget 
that I am her protector, and I will do my 
duty, for duty’s sake.” 

But how to set about the difficult task of 
finding Rosalind! He had neither seen her 
nor heard from her—to the best of his belief— 
since their parting in the wood on their 
wedding day—for of course he knew nothing 
of her former residence at Weir Cottage ; and 
to look for her in London was about as hope- 
ful a task as hunting for the proverbial needle 
in a bottle of hay! 

Nevertheless, to London he resolved.to go, 
and, having made up his mind, he lost no 
time in carrying his resolutions into ‘effect, for 
he went at once into the village, ordered a trap, 
returned, and packed up such few things as 
he thought it necessary to take with him, and 
at seven o’clock was at the railway station, 
taking a ticket for town. 

While be was in the booking-office he saw 
Mr. Caustou, who had reluctantly torn him- 
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Liver Troubles 












and Headache 








Mrs. Henry Wood, 18, Saunders St., Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh, speaking to an Edinburgh reporter, said: 

‘*In November last | had a very bad bilious attack. Prior to that my 
health had been so excellent, 1 could almost say I had had scarcely a 
day’s illness in my life. On taking to bed J thought I should be all 
right in a day or two. Days passed, however, and I grew weaker and 
weaker, and eventually | became so bad that I consulted three doctors, 
but without receiving any benefit from their treatment. I had 
terrible sick headaches, could neither eat nor sleep, and was very liable 


t 


s cSiMs. JP attended Edinburgh Dispensary, and tried every medicine ! 





























A SUFFERER FROM 
SICK HEADACHE 








Bile Beans for Biliousness are a certain cure for Headache, 
Infiuenza, Constipation, Piles, Liver Trouble, Bad Breath, Rheu- 
matism, Colds, Liver Chill, Indigestion, Flatulence, Dizziness, Buzzing 
in the Head, Debility, Ana@wmia, and all Female Ailments. Of all 
Chemists, or post free from the Bile Bean Manufacturing Company, 
119, London Wall, London, E.C., on receipt of price is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
per Box. (Large Box contains three times quantity small size.) 





SAMPLE BOX FREE. 


The Proprietors have so much faith in the efficacy 
of Bile Beans that they will forward a Sample Box 
free, and a Book on Liver and Digestive Ailments, if coupes, 
you send your name and address, and a Penny Stamp | oxpon READER, 
(to cover return postage), along with accompanying | ov, 8ru, 1902. 
Coupon, to the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co.’s Central 
Distributing Depot, Greek Street, Leeds. 





FREX SAMPLE 














CHARLES FORDE’S 
77? ~¥3 wu ke GREAT HERBAL REMEDY. 
“27 RM-BUK” 


For Running Sores, Piles, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Eczema, etc. 


ijt, per box. Free Sample Box from the proprictors, The Bile Bean 
Manofacturing Company, Greek Street, Leeds, if {d. stamp is sent to 
cover return postage. 





could think of, but with no good result. 1! grew 
weaker almost every day. A little while ago I read 
of an account of a cure effected by Bile Beans for 
Biliousness in a case like my own. I then deter- 
mined to try Bile Beans, and found that I derived 
so much benefit from the first week’s course, that 


i persevered, and after having given 
myself a thorough course, | found 
that my troublous cemplaints were 
leaving me. Eventually | was com- 
pletely cured, and transformed from 
a sickly woman to a robust and 
healthy person.”’ 
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self away from the charms of Weir Cottage 
wnd Janet, and was also on his way to 
London. It chanced, quite inadvertently, that 
the two men were put into the same com- 
partment—a first-class smoking carriage-—of 
which they were the sole occupants. Sir Ken- 
neth curtly returned the lawyer’s salutation, 
theu lighted a cigar, and soon became absorbed 
in the columns of the evening paper. 

Mr. Causton, however, was not to be put off 
so lightly. He had made a mistake, and he 
determined to rectify it; but he waited 
patiently until the Baronet had exbausted the 
newspaper and thrown it down with a little 
yawn of intpatience, and then he said, frankly, 
“ “Sir Kenneth, I wish to apologise for my 
indiscretion of this evening—you must at- 
tribute it to professional fervour. It assuredly 
had no personal basis.” 

Sir Kenneth bowed, but made no remark, 
and Mr. Causton went on,— 

“ At the same time I tell you candidly that 
I shall continue my endeavours to’ find out 
where Lady Hawtrey is, and I do not despair 
of success.” 

This cbservation the Baronet took not the 
slightest notice of, and the rest of the journey 
was made in silence. On arriving at Padding- 
ton Sir Kenneth got into a hansom, and drove 
to a private hotel in Piccadilly; and then, 
feeling stiff and cram from travelling, and 
as it was too late to take any steps towards the 
discovery of Rosalind, he strolled out into 
Piccadilly, mentally contrasting its busy as- 
pect with the undisturbed quiet of the scenes 
he had just left. 

All at once, amongst the many faces flash- 
ing past him, he saw one that he recognised—a 
fair, handsome, evil face, with a mocking smile 
curving the lips under the heavy moustache 
—none other, in fact, that Pierce Vansittart. 
He was walking along rather quickly, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and so absorbed in thought, 
that he had no idea of Sir Kenneth’s proximity. 

The Baronet paused a moment in indecision. 
He wanted to see Vansittart, but such a late 
time of night seemed rather unfavourable for 
the achievement of his object. 

In spite of this, however, Sir Kenneth 
determined to follow him, and insist on speak- 
ing to him, for he knew how uncertain Vansit- 
tart’s movements were, and that if he did not 
catch him now there was no saying how long 
their meeting might be deferred. 

Accordingly, he followed close in ,his foot- 
steps, and was relieved to find that Vansit- 
tart’s destination was his chambers, which 
were quite close at hand. Luckily, he never 
turned round, and so Sir Kenneth ‘was able to 
enter the room unperceived. It was only when 
he closed the door—which Vansittart had left 
ajar—that the latter discovered his presence, 
roa his surprise was as great as his vexa- 

ln 

“May I ask the reason of this intrusion?” 
he said, making the best of the position, and 
speaking in a tone of covert insolence, while 
he leaned easily on the back of a chair facing 
the Baronet, who stood close to the door. 


“I am come on an errand whose difficulty, 


Tam quite aware, it would be hard to estimate, 
In a word, J am come for the purpose of making 
you ae the truth,” rejoined the Baronet, 
4ulet Y. 

_ Vansittart bit his lip, and cast a malignant 
glance at the speaker, 

“You are pleased to be rude, Sir Kenneth 
Hawtrey 1” 

_” f fear rudeness is inseparable from can- 
cour so far as you are concerned. You must 
blame your own conduct, not me.” 

At this moment the clock. on the mantel- 
Piece struck, and Vansittart glanced up un- 
easily. ‘ 

‘I will talk to you another time, Sir Ken- 
neth. It is late, and I have an appointment,” 
he said, nervously. 

“Your appointment must wait.” 

. “But that is ridiculous! My appointment 
& of importance I would remind you.” 
And so ig my business.” 





“Surely not so important that it cannot as 
well be stated to-morrow! ” 

“T decline to trust to to-morrow. You evaded 
= in Devonshire, but you will not evade me 

ere. 

Vansittart. looked at him from under his pent 
brows, and saw how stern and resolute un ex- 
pression his face wore. 

Evidently the Baronet had quite made up his 
mind that the interview should take place, and 
the other was keen enough to recognise this. 

He threw himself into an armchair, and with 
a fine assumption of indifference, lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

“All right! Cut what you thave to say as 
short as possible. By-the-way, won't you be 
seated?” 

“Thank you—no!” . 

“As you will,” returned Vansittart, s.rug- 
ging his shoulders, and smiling superciliously 
“ Now, what can I do for you?’ 

“ You can tell me the truth concerning ».ara- 
quita De Belvoir!” 

Vansittart started. -The coincidence struck 
him, and he changed countenance a little. 

“The truth concerning Maraquita Ve Bel- 
voir! I don’t understand you. When I saw 
you last you asked me to show you her letters, 
and I told you they were destroyed. What 
more do you want?” 

“Whether the letters were destroyed or 
not I cannot say; but that you shall give me 
a full explanation of your former relations 
with her 1 am determined. When I announced 
my engagement to her, you told me she had 
been secretly betrothed to you, and in token 
of it you showed me the locket you are at this 
moment wearing on your watch chain, besides 
other proofs. did not doubt you then, but 
from events that have occurred since I have 
reason to believe you told me a lie. Maraquita 
died through disappointment of my apparent 
desertion of her.” 

“More fool she,” sneered Vansittart. 

“You will be good enough to refrain from 
comment,” said Sir Kenneth; then his mien 
changed. He drew himself up. His lips set 
themselves in a line of stern determination. 
He took a step forward, and his eyes absolutely 
flashed fire as they met Vansittart’s. 

“ You have lied to me and fooled me to your 
heart’s content, but now I will not be fooled 
any longer. Tell me the truth. Confess that 
your story of being engaged to Maraquita was 
‘a fabrication, concocted for the purpose of 
serving your own vile ends! Speak, Pierce 
Vansittart! and as you value your life, speak 
the truth!” 

His voice rang out clear and loud, like a 
silver clarion, and though Vansittart was no 
coward, he shrank back a little, with an invol- 
untary movement of fear. Then courage re- 
turned to him, and with it a certain reckless 
bravado, mingled with a burning desire to 
humble the haughty Baronet, 0, for the 
Second time, had proved a rival to him. 

He rose from his chair and faced Sir 

a an evilly triumphant smile on his 
ips. 
“You want the truth, do you? Well, you 
shall have it, and much good may it do you! 
I did tell a lie — T said M . uita had een 
engaged to me, and the story of her giving me 
the eee as @ lave-Aiien wes « is. as Fell. 
But I believed then, as E- believe now, that if 
it had not been for you she would have cared 
for me; and perhaps, if I bad married her, I 
should have been a better and happier man. 

“ The fates were against it, and you prevailed 
over me, as you had done all your life long. 
Do you remember when we were at college 
together how you were always above me—not 
in one thing, but in phe Do you re- 
member how jealous I was of you, and the 
fight we had, which ended in your victory? 
See” -—he pushed back the hair from his brow, 
and showed a small mark on his left temple— 
“that is the scar of the old wound, where your 
ring cut me; and so long as that endures, so 
long my enmity to you will survive. Even 
then I vowed I would be even with you some 








day, and it was for that reason and no other 
that I allowed myself to become reconciled to 
you, and even pretended to be friendly. I 
knew that as your avowed enemy I should 
have no chance of injuring you. It is your 
friend who can deal you the deadliest blow, 
and so I accepted an invitation to your 
mother’s house, in order to mest you on your 
return from your travels, and it wags then I 
grew to love Maraquita. Are you any the 
better for this confession? Is it a satisfaction 
for you to learn that you trampled on a 
woman’s heart that belonged wholly to you— 
that for your sake that same wretched woman 
ended her life by her own act, and that sho 
lies in a dishonoured grave, branded with the 
crime of self-murder?’ 

“You infamous scoundrel!” broke from Sir 
Kenneth’s white lips. 

The other was quite unmoved by the epithet, 
although he had worked himself up into a 
white heat of rage that showed itself in his 
twitching muscles,and unsteady hands. 

Passion had got the better of him again, and 
he yielded himself wholly to its influence, un- 
mindful, even, of prudence, in the desire to 
triumph over the man he had so long regarded 
as his enemy. 

“Hard names don’t hurt!” he sneered. “TI 
am used to them, and heed them as little as a 
few drops of water on my coat. They are not 
the weapons I make use of, as I have already 
proved; and, in token of it, I will give you 
another piece of intelligence that will hardly 
tend to make you happier. You are proud of 
your name—provud of the heroism of the men 
who have borne it, and the purity of the 
women. What will you say when I tell you 
that my revenge for ola wrongs is complete, in- 
asmuch as your wife—Lady Hawtrey—is at 
the present moment under my roof, and on the 
point of cloping with me to America?” 

To describe the fiendish exultation of the 
man as he uttered these words is as difficult as 
to describe their effect. 

The Baronet reeled back like a drunken 
man, and caught hold of the corner of a table 
for support. But it was only for a moment he 
gave credence to Vansittart’s assertion ; then a 
certain innate belief in Rosalind’s purity came 
back to him, and with it an overwhelming tide 
of passion against the black-hearted villain who 
had thus traduced her. 

There are times when, even in the most 
civilised and refined of men, the old brute 
instinct asserts itself, in spite of culture—in 
spite, almost, of one’s own nature. It was 
thus with Sir Kenneth now. He did not stay 
to reason; he felt that Vansittart had uttered 
a base slander, and his answer to it was a blow, 
dealt. with a powerful hand and unerring skill, 
that, an instant later, stretched Vansittart 
senseless at his feet. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2051. Back 
numbers cam be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 
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HER COMMENT 
She was so gentle and so fair, 
He paused, her every word to hear, 
And when soft music touched the sir 
She said, in accents sweet and clear, 
“Isn't it lovely?” 
The mimic scene—how it entranced ! 
"Twas fancy’s realm brought down to earth, 
She sighed, when Columbine had danced 
And Farlequin began his mirth, 
“Isn't it lovely?” 
Again across the mountain’s crest 
The twilight kissed the evening star, 
The crow swung, mocking, toward his nest, 
She, murmured, as she gazed afar, 
“Isn't it lovely?” 
Then sought we for more mundane joys, 
Ben the circus canvas wide, 
Her voice arose o’er all the noise 
the rhinoceros she spied, 
“Tsn’t he lovely?” 
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| Facetize 


Jor: “I constantly stumble upon a discus- 
sion about idiocy andidiots. Are idiots really 
human beings?” Jack: “Certainly; just as 
much as you and [.” 

“Don't be a fool!” she said, with a snap, 
to her husband. “ Why didn’t you tell me that 
when I asked you to marry me?” he replied, 
and silence fell upon ‘that house. 

Warcuret Morrer : “ Rosalind, you should 
not stay out in the cold; you will get 
chapped.” “ Well, that’s what I go out for, 
ain’t it?” “For what, dear?” “Chaps.” 

TxeRE are two thimgs in this world that we 
can’t understand. One‘is that you catch a 
cole without trying; that, if you let it run 
on it stays with you, and if -you stop it it 
goes away. 

Convatescentr {to doctor): “Now that I 
am-on the road to recovery, doctor, I think 
you may as well send-in your bill.” Physi- 
cian-:.“ Not yet, sir. . I want to avoid any risk 
of a relapse.” 

+ He: “Aw, excuséme! *Ponmy word! I 
was ‘abSent-minded Funty! Can you ac- 
count for this utter absence of mind in me?” 
She: “No, sir, I cannot, I recognise the 
fact, and ask no questions.” . 

A rAby once remarked to the elder Booth, 
who had: aibroken nose: “I:like your acting, 
Mr, Booth ;-bat, to -be frank with you, I can’t 


get over your nose.” “No wonder, madam,” 
responded ‘ he—* the bridge is gone!” 
Suz: “De you find wrifing poetry re 


munerative, Mr. Sissy?” 
so. But I don’t’ depend 
gether.” She: “No?” 

salesman in a 


He : “0 yes, fairly 
upon poetry alto- 
He: “O no I’m 
Yorkshire ribbon warehouse.” 


Miss Lionrinper (at the ball of the diplo- 
matic corps) : “ Those Heidelberg duels must 
be very exciting, lieutenant. 1 see you bear 
one of.the scars.” Lieutenant Girsh : “TI vos 
flatiered, Mees Lionfinter, but I got dat from 
my—vot you call him !--donsorial surcheon, 
dis morning.” ; 

“T sap no idea Sharker had so many friends 
in the club as he seems to have, Why, every- 
one looks quite down in the mouth since he 
went abroad.” “No wonder): He forgot to 
make any announcement of his departure, you 
know, and he carried his' cheque book with 
him.”. 

Wire: “John, what do yow think of the 
new ‘cook?”  Husbarid: “Excellent, my 
dear—excellent! I never enjoyed a. better 
meal than my dinner to-day. Where did you 
ever manage to find such a remarkable good- 
looking voung woman, anyway?” In just 
five minutes by the watch. the cook was in- 
formed that she might find another. place. 

Wire: “Great heavens, Oranston! Don’t 
deny it; I saw: you kiss her!” | Husband 
(stiffly): “You are mistaken. She kissed 
me.” Wife: “But why didyou let her?” 
Husband : “I couldn’t be rude to a lady.” 
Wife : “ But why did she. want to kiss you?” 
Husband : “I can’t imagine. You ought to 
know.” 


Youne, Huspanp : “ It does seert t¢ me you 
might learn how ‘té cook, better.than that; my 
mother---—” Young Wife : “ There, that will 
do;,1 refrain from learning how. to cook on 
principle?” “Oh, you do; thinking of me, of 
course?” “No; of my son.” “Son?” 
“Yes; I don’t intend he shall ¢yer make any 
nice girl miserable bragging about my: cook- 
ing. 

Lirrie Dick : I’m awful glad you is engaged 
to sister Nell, now.” Mr, Nicefellow: “1 
feel quite grateful to hear you say that, Dick.” 
“Little Dick: “Yes, you always bring her 
sweets, and she gives me some, and it’s the 
kind I like, too.” Mr.: Nicefellow: “You 
have a choice, then?” “Little Dick: “Oh, 
yes. You see all the others broaght chocolates, 
and J don’t like chocolate.” 


. 





_ GENTLEMAN (to a beggar) : “Why, I have 
just given you something!” Beggar: “ Yes, 
that was for playing the fiddle; but I also do 
something in the begging line.” 

“How can I find out all about the young 
lady “to whom I am engaged?” asked a pro- 
spective Benedict. “The simplest way would 
be to marry her,” answered his friend. 


A LitTtie errt, when asked by her mother 
about suspicious little bites in the sides of a 
dozen choice apples, answered: “ Perhaps, 
mamma, they might have been frost-bitten; 
it was so cold last night.” 

AppRopRians AS A Rute.-—Organist : “As 
your party marches down the aisle I will play 
some impressive march.” Prospective bride- 
groom: “That’s good; but be particular 
about the key.” Organist : “Oh, certainly. I 
invariably play wedding marches in B flat; 
two flats seem so appropriate.” 


A Mimic Marrimonsat Crrcus.—Little Dot : 
“Mamma, Dick and I got married this morn- 
ing.” Mamma: “You did, did you? Who 
performed the ceremony?” “I don’t know 
what you’s talkin’ about.” “Well, how did 
you make out you were married?” “Oh! 
Why, I got my dishes an’ set the table, an’ 
then we both sat down, an’ he said there 
wasn’t a thing fit to eat, an’ I said he was as 
ugly as.could be, an’ he went out an’ slammed 
the door.” 


ENGAGING A Servant.— Housekeeper : “ Are 
you a good washer and ironer?” Applicant : 
“Please, mum, the last family I was with 
sent their wash to the laundry.” “Can you 
make*bread ’” “ Most folks buy of the bakers 
nowadays, mum.” “I suppose you can 
sweep!” “The lady used to do that, mum, 
with a carpet-sweeper.” ‘“ Well, I suppose 
you at least know how to wash dishes?” 
“Tndade, mum, if it’s a. common dishwasher 
ye want ye better be after hirim’ a scullion. 
Good day, mum.” 
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“Is he a young man of brains?” inquired 
an old gentleman respecting a swell youth. 
“Well, really,” replied his daughter, “J hay. 
had no opportunity of judging. I never met 
him anywhere except in society.” ~ 

Nicur-Caps ake NOT DvTIABLE.—Customs 


Officer: “What have you in that parce|?” 
¥ Only - laundry.” “Open it and let ime 
see?’ an reluctantly opens package, diy. 


closing shirts, collars, cuffs, ete., and a bottle. 
“T thought you had nothing but laundry jp 
that paper. What's in the bottle?” “Night. 
caps.” “Pass on, sir.” 

German Countess : “Baron, will you give 
me a photograph of yourself?” Baron: 
“ Certainly, past li you flatter me by ask 
ing for it,” Countess {after the baron’s de- 
parture, to her waiting-maid) : “ Here, Claire 
put this picture in your album, where you can 
study the features closely. | Whenever the 
original of it calls, tell him I am out.” 

Youne Perrys (exasperated) : “ Ethe!, ina 
few days I shall be far, far away.” Ethe! (lan 
guidly) : “How far?” Young Perkins (des- 
perately) : “I know not—thousands of miles, 

rhaps. To-morrow night I shall leave this 
oubes perhaps for ever.” Ethel (with interest) ; 
“What’s the matter with you to-night, that 
you should give to-morrow night the prefer- 
ence,?” 

He was Covurtinc.—One day a drill-ser- 
geant in the army had a.number of recruits 
to drill, and wanted the married men sepa. 
rated from the single ones, so he formed them 
in line and gave the word of command: 
“Single men, advance ; and married men, fall 
back in the rear.” All took their positions 
except one, an Irishman, who stood still. The 
sergeant asked the reason why he had not 
moved; but no answer came from Pat. 
“Come,.my man, are you married?” “No,” 
replied Pat. ‘Then you are single?” “No.” 
“Then what are you?” “I am courting 
Sally.” The sergeant collapsed. 
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By Taking _. 





IF YOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit\in health and 
Your blood is made-rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 
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THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 
IN 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PEYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER’S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS on the lid, 
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pont This icti 

7 ABBLE :- “This is my latest picture ; 
page venecdey” Visitor: ‘“ Indeed? You 
are a genius!” 

Tuacner : “Say ‘they aren't’ or ‘they are 
not. You must never say ‘they ain't. 
Tommy : “ Why not ? . Teacher : “ Because 
it ain’t proper, that’s why.’ 

Mas. Bones : “ Your husband, I hear, is 
quite versatile,” Mrs. Brown-Smythe : “ Ver- 
satile is no name for it. Why, he can actually 
stay out Jate every night in the week and not 
give the same excuse twice.” 

Neu: “I nernes in at a bargain sale to- 
dav.’ Belle: “Did you see anything that 
joked very cheap?” Nell: “Yes; several 
men waiting for their wives.” 

Ix Love Wits Pina Pono.—“ Here’s a 
letter from Mirandy, at college. She says 
she’s in love with Ping Pong.” ‘She is, 
hey’? Well she’d better give him up. We 
ain't goin’ ter stand fer no Chinaman marry- 
ing inter this family.” 

“ Aveustvs, dear,” said the gentle girl, ten- 
derly pushing him from her as the moonlight 
flooded the bay window where they were 
standing, “I think you had better try some 
other hair dye; your moustache tastes like 
turpentine.” ; ' 

Docron: “You ynust take more exercise. 
What is your business?” Patient: “I ara 
an insurance agent.” Doctor: “Then you 
ought to get plenty of exercise.” Patient : 
“That. depends. You see, sometimes we work 
on commission and sometimes on salary.” 


Ir DePeNpED_on CrRCUMSTANCES.—Frivo 
lous young lady (to. guide ;:. “ How deep is this 
hole?” Guide: “Never been measured, 
miss.” Frivolous young lady: “Suppose I 
were to fall down there, where do you suppose 
I should go to?” | Guide: “That depends, 
miss, upon how you have lived in this world!” 


Sue was DeLicHrev.—-Managing Mamma : 
“Of all things! So you have declined a drive 
with young Mr. Richfellow, when you know 
hé will go righy off and invite your rival, 
Miss Pert?” Wise Daughter: “Yes, ma; 
and I am delighted to think that it is just 
what he» will do.” “You must be crazy! 
What can be your object ?” “I want him to 
see how horribly red her nose gets in cold 
weather.” 







































To Soorme tar Savace Breast.—* Mary! 
Suppose you sing something.” . ‘Oh, it’s. so 
late, Charley. I’m afraid it'll awake every 
ene.” “That’s too bad,” exclaimed Charley, 
with every appearance of distress. .“ But why 
do you want me to sing, dear?” she tenderly 
wake y “Why, you see,” he replied, “a 
fellow I owe two pounds to has been waiting 
outside all the evening for me, and I thought 
maybe if yon’d sing a little he’d go away.” 

Prerry Bre Joxe ror Bospy.—Miss Clara 
(to young Featherly, a guest at digner) : 

Won't you have an orange, Mr. Featherly ?” 
Featherly : “Oh, thanks, awfully.” Bobb 
{turning to his mother) : ‘“ How’s that, ma?” 
Mother : “How is what, Bobby?” Bobby : 

Mr. Featherly took an.orange from Clara!” 
Mother: “There, there. Bobby; little boys 
shouldn't talk at the table.”. Bobby: “ Yes, 
ma, but you said that Mr. Featherly’s visits 


tre, so far as Clara is concerned, would be 
fruitless.” 


No Suck Taawe as Justice.“ There is no 
sich thing as justice in this world,” said 
Colonel Yerger to Judge Pennybynker. “ What 
makes yon talk that way?” asked ‘Penny- 
bunker.“ An. item I-was reading in the 
Paper.” “What was it about?” “A young 
man promised to m a girl, but he didn’t 
xeep his promise.” “ What was done to him?” 
, 16 was imprisoned for six months.” “ What 
i)ustice is there in that?” “Lots of it! He 
was deprived of his liberty for’ six months be- 
cause he broke his promise to marry a girl, 
Whereas the man who keeps his promise to 














Frep.—Unless engaged to be married a young 
lady has a perfeot sight to attend the theatre 
or other places of amusement with other gentle- 
man acquaintances, if properly chaperoned 


Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Whe Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Joanrte.-—A lady should always thank her 
escort for his kindness in attending her at a 
ball or other entertainment. She can do so in 


Bortasr,—Ask the young lady, as soon as 
possible, whether she loves you well enough to 
promise to wait for you until you are in a posi- 
tion to marry her, and whether she will accept 
and wear a ring as a token of your engagement, 
If she says “ ves,” and allows you to put the 
ting on her hand, and if then you have no eme- 
tions the expression of which will make an 
appropriate speech for the occasion, there would 
@ few simple, complimentary words, expres- be mo use in anyone’s trying to teach you what 
sive of her appreciation of the pleasure | “ *4Y- 


afforded. ne ST 


Hanotp.—A. gentleman seldom wears more 
than one ring-—-a cameo or seal ring on the little 
finger of the left hand or the finger next it. A 
gentleman may wear gloves in summer without 
seeming effeminate. If he is a physician, a 
musician, or an artist, he should keep his hands 
from roughening contact, so as not to lose deli- 
cacy of touch. 

Scnotar.—It is more difficult to acquire the 
rudiments of Hebrew than those of Latin or 
Greek, but it would be possible to attain to a 
knowledge of Hebrew, which would entitle its 
possessor to a respectable place among scholars, 
in less time than would -be needed to secure 
a similar knowledge of Greek or Latin. The 
reason of this is that the range of Hebrew litera- 
ture is comparatively small. 


Orator.—You should study several elemen- AK EARSLEY'S thu vcars neruration 


tary school grammars and rhetorics carefully, 4 ‘ 
not following any one of them implicitly, but | EE WIDOW WELCHS 
7 Rae 


comparing them where they differ, and if you | 
are fortunate eriough to have some frank friend | 
a little better educated than yourself, who will | Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anznia, 
undertake to note and correct your faults in | nd all Female Complaints, They have the apf roval of the —— 
speaking and writing, you will improve more | seein White Paper Wrappers. Voxes, rs. 14d. and 25. 9f., of alf 


i iti , . Chemists. ‘ stains three times the pills. Or by post 14 
quickly under such tuition than by any amount | Chemists, so ey on eres Go RERRSLEY. ty. Nort 
of unassisted study. | Street, Westminster, Sold in the Colonies. 
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Photo-Engraving Co. 
38, Reapeheidtish Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





DONT COUGH jr 
'KEATING'S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 


THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 


















Photo Engravers and.Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Ilustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 


: Photographers Sent to all Parts. 





For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 
| — » 2 eid 
The lilustfations in ‘*THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 
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Country Lass.—The best cosmetic for the 
hands is glycerine acidulated with a little 
fresh lemon juice. 


In Dovst.—To detect chalk in milk, dilute 
the milk with water; the chalk, if there be 
any, will settle to the bottom in an hour or 
two; put to the sediment an acid—vinegar, for 
instance—and if effervescence takes place, it 
is chalk. 

E.M.—“ Annuals” were _richly-bound 
volumes, published annually, containing 
poetry, tales, and essays, by eminent authors, 
and illustrated by engravings. The first ap- 
peared in London in 1823. There were imita- 
tions of similar books in Germany. 

Nervous Annin.—Arsenic is a deadly poison, 
and as a matter of course deleterious effects will 
be sure to follow the use of arsenical com- 
pounds, no matter how es gag may be 
associated with other ingredients. hen given 
ander the advice of your family physician the 
case assumes a different phase. 

Laonzt,—A good varnish for maps and pic- 
tures is made of Canada balsam and rectified 
oil of turpentine in equal parts, mixed. Set 
the bottle containing the mixture in warm 
water and agitate until the solution is perfect. 
Then set in a warm place to settle, and when 
settled pour off the clear varnish for use. 

Rostwa.—-A good leather polish is made as 
follows :—-Take two ounces of mutton suet, 
six ounces of beeswax, six ounces of powdered 
sugar candy, two ounces of soft soap, and 
one ounce of lampblack. Dissolve the soap 
in a quarter of a pint of water; then add the 
other ingredients; melt and mix together; 
add a gill of turpentine. Lay it on the leather 
with a sponge and polish off with a brush 
Mt is an easillons polish for harness or leather 
mm any form. 

Anxious to Kyow.—It is impossible to 
answer your questions without knowing more 
of the circumstances than can be gathered from 
your letter. As a rule, one should be very 
careful not to appear to ask for invitations, but 
af for any reason you should wish to do so, it is 
better to ask boldiy for what pe want rather 
than to do or say anything which would look 
like “fishing for an invitation.” In this case 
if you can give the lady an opportunity of with- 
drawing the invitation you should do se. 

Stupzent.—In choosing a trade or profession 
@ young man should be governed by his natural 
aptitude for any particular thing The time 
required for learning one depends upon the 
study and attention given it. T'o be a civil en- 
gineer requires a natural talent and a course 
of instruction in what pertains to the business. 
“One wishing to be a physician should have a 
leaning that way. He may study anatomy, 
chemistry, etc., under a physician as.a prepara- 
tion, and then take a course or two of lectures 
‘in a medical college, 

Liuran.—You did wrong to repeat to your 
lover the unpleasant remark made of him by 

our sister. 573 he was proud and sensitive he 

as no doubt brooded over it; and it was 
natural he should, while smarting under the 
hurt, write as he did. The fact that you 
cherished the remark in your memory and 
thought so little of his feelings as to repeat 
it to him made him feel sore against you. Write 
-and ask him to come to see you, then pass 
it off lightly as you can and be gentler and 
sweeter to him than before. 


Txs.—You must first get the dandruff away 
from the scalp, or the hair will not grow 
‘healthily. As it adheres so firmly to the skin 
of the head, some patience will be required to 
move it. The following is an excellent re- 
medy, and I advise you to try it, though I 
do not say that one application will be suc- 
cessful :—Tincture of cantharides, 2 drachms; 
tincture of quillaia, 2 drachms; glycerine, 4 
drachms; pure alcohol, 4 drachms; water, 
ounces. ix well and shake the mixture 
each time before applying. I would advise 
its use each re until all trace of the dan- 
«druff is removed. 





Eprra.—I do not see any objection to the 
union excepting the young lady’s age. I think 
she would do well to wait several years before 
thinking of wedding any one er weight 
is too a for her size, and I advise her to 
take plenty of outdoor exercise. 


Anyiz.—In the eye of the law the Indian 
originally held an anomalous position, neither 
citizen nor alien, and incapable of becoming 
a citizen; but the disabilities have been re- 
moved, and Indians are now enabled to leave 
their tribes or renounce the tribal system as a 
body, and become citizens. i 


Kenners.—-The seven Bibles of the world 
are the Koran, of the Mohammedans, the Tri 
Petikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kings of 
the Chinese, the Three Vedas of the Hindoos, 
the Eddas of the Scandinavians, the Zende- 
vester (or Zend Avesta) of the Persians, and 
the Scriptures of the Christians. 


Mepicos.—The bark of sassafras root is 
stimulant, and perhaps diaphoretic; though 
its possession of any peculiar tendency to the 
skin, independently of its mere excitant pro- 
perty, is very doubtful. A kind of tea is made 
from it, which is used as a domestic medicine, 
and is thought to purify the blood. The bark 
chewed in excess is injurious to the teeth. 


A. Reap.—To make a good typewriter, the 
person learning should have a fair education, 


| particularly in regard to spelling, punctuation, 


and‘ grammar. Many may find it compara- 
tively easy to learn, while others may take 
a long time to acquire the proficiency necessary 
to get steady work and good pay. The ume 
spent in the study of typewriting varies with 
the aptitude of the beginner. Three months 
will suffice for some, so many hours & day 
being devoted to practice, while others may 
require six months to understand thoroughly 
the mechanism of the machine used, and to 
do the work required quickly and well. 


Georce.—The term Quaker was first applied 
to members of the Society of Friends in de- 
rision. George Fox once bade a persecuting 
magistrate to “tremble at the name of the 
Lord,” whereupon the official jeeringly called 
him a Quaker. The epithet thus fastened upon 
Fox has adhered to his followers to this day. 
A Quaker once was summoned to the presence 
of King Charles II., and the king, observing 
that the Quaker kept his hat on, removed his 
own. The Quaker asked, “Why does your 
Majesty remove your hat’” The king 
humourously replied, “It is customary for 
only one person at a time to wear a hat in 
this place.” 


Lavenina Water.—The lyre-bird is so 
named from the form of its tail. There are 
three kinds of feathers in the tail, which are 
long, and sixteen in number. Twelve have 
long, slender shafts, with delicate filaments 
more and more distant towards the end; the 
middle two feathers, longer than the rest, are 
pointed at the ends, and barbed only on the 
inner edge; the external two feathers are 
broad, growing wider to the ends, and curving 
outward like an elongated 8, the two resem- 
bling much the outline of the ancient lyre. 
These singular birds (natives of Australia) 
live in pairs in rocky places overgrown with 
bushes. ‘Their motions are graceful, the males 
displaying the tail feathers like a peacock. 


Virernta.—To make angel cake, take one- 
half tumbler of granulated sugar, one tumbler 
of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar; sift the 
flour four times, add the cream of tartar, and 
sift again. Sift the sugar and measure; beat 
the whites of seven eggs to a stiff froth; then 
add the sugar lightly, a little at a time; then 
the flour the same way, and then the vanilla. 
Do not stop beating until you put it in the 
pan to bake. Bake it forty minutes in a 
moderate oven, not opening the doors for the 
first fifteen minutes. Try it, and if not done, 
lef it stand for a few minutes longer. The 
tumbler must hold two and a quarter gills. 
Put the icing on the cake as soon as it is 
taken from the oven. 
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Dicx.—Man le think that gutta-per: 
and inidiarubber ‘are the same or wy Oil 
gums. This, however, is a mistake. India. 
rubber is the solidified sap of a South Ameri. 
cau tree. It is of a soft, gummy nature ; not 
tenacious, but very elastic; is easily de.om. 
posed by oily substances, and does not. stand 
acids well. Gutta-percha, which is found 
only in the East Indies, is obtained from the 
gutta tree. 1t is a brownish gum, which 
sclidifies by exposure to the air. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ALLING 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 

and deprive the eyes of their defence 

against dirt and dust. The eye- 
lashes are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each. A little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight" will be 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN 
210, Lambeth Rd., London. All who suffer 
from any eye trouble should send for i. 
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is a friend indeed, and woman's 
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AND STEEL ° 
Scns heal which wpasen 00 aap malin 





Boxes, 1/t%, (cogtains three times the 

qua seit eos ae, ov al Chemists 

vr will be sent on receipt of x5, 34, 

or 55 stamps, ~ i T. TOWLE & Co,, 
66, Long Row, Nottingham. 


Beware of insurious Imitations 













HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 








If NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, Leone tg hogy CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Tht., 1s. 14d., and 22. 9d. per bor: 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 








3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, EC, 
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